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FOREWORD 


J AMES EDWIN SAUNDERS was bom in 1844 and he 
passed away at the ripe age of ninety-one. He was a 
man of fine character, transparent sincerity, business 
capability, indomitable pluck, and tender human 
instincts. Through strenuous and indefatigable en¬ 
deavours, assisted by the timely help of his bank 
and the confidence and practical aid of friends, he 
succeeded in building up a successful miller’s business, 
after years of the severest struggle, during which he 
was often on the verge of bankruptcy through lack of 
capital. Throughout the whole period of his struggling 
days he kept a diary in which his conflicts and con¬ 
solations are vividly recorded, so that side by side 
with his outward success, to which his own energy and 
courage so largely contributed, we are able to trace 
those inner hopes and fears with which he wrestled. 

The sources of his courage are preserved largely in 
his rhymes, which were written at continuous periods 
of his long life. Though possessed of great business 
gifts and full of practical energy, he was a man of a 
reflective and poetic mind, a lover of nature in all her 
moods, and quick to find in the world around him an 
echo of his own inner life. In his religious faith and 
his reflections thereon he found relief from the strain 
of his arduous business life and strength to meet the 
anxieties that beset him in it. 
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FOREWORD 

Toward the close of his business career he married 
his beloved Anne, and entered upon a brief period of 
great domestic happiness. He sold the mill at Slough, 
which his energy had made a prosperous undertaking, 
and retired to Totnes. Here he lived for a short period, 
afterwards removing to Worthing. But the struggle 
of his life was to be followed by the great sorrow of 
his life. The days of peace were broken by the pain of 
parting. In March 1897 his dearly loved Anne passed 
quietly away, and for a while darkness and doubt 
assailed his faith. From that darkness he emerged into 
the light of a quiet and triumphant assurance. In the 
later years of his life he felt deeply that both his 
struggle and sorrow had given him something that 
was of the nature of a message and a trust for other 
struggling, sorrowing souls. To that trust he gave 
himself as to a sacred mission, labouring to utter in 
verse the faith that had sustained and comforted him. 

This volume is an attempt to give to the world, 
through the pages of his diary and the message of his 
verse, the faith that sustained him. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


IN WHICH I INTRODUCE MYSELF AND 
LOOK BACK TO THE BEGINNING 

I AM an old man of ninety with a varied career 
of struggle and success, of sorrow and joy, of 
disappointments and realisations, with interests 
that have thrown me into association with many 
folk, and conflicts of mind and heart that have 
sounded the deepest of the human spirit. I am 
not an exceptional man, but I sometimes think I 
have had an exceptional opportunity of learning 
the lessons that life is meant to teach, and that my 
trust is to pass on the simple message of a simple 
man’s life. I have travelled the path that other 
travellers will have to travel after me, and now as 
I stand at the end of the long journey, some little 
light from my life may shed a glimmer of 
guidance on the path of other travellers. It has 
been my custom from the time of my dawning 
manhood to write down my reflections on the 
happenings of my life, and so to preserve my 
experience, the lessons life seems teaching me, and 
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the progress of my faith in God and the unseen 
world. These reflections, some of them embedded 
in my diary and some preserved in rhymes which 
have been born out of my experience seem to me a 
trust to be passed on to those who come after me. 

Life in its outward conditions has changed so 
vastly during the last fifty years that the old days 
and the old ways may not be without a certain 
tender and even humorous interest to those who 
read my story, while the struggle of the human 
spirit in its conflict with the disciplines and 
adversities of life is so similar in all generations 
that the progress of the soul of a man, through 
sunshine and shade, to a hard-earned faith may 
not be without its value. 

I remember that in my youth I was continually 
tried in the matter of letter writing to know 
where to begin. Once I had got into the swing 
of the thing, as it were, I could run along pretty 
freely, but the start was always a bit of a poser. 
I am in much the same fix now, for on looking 
back over my life I find there have been so many 
turning-points and decisions of importance, even 
in the early days, that it is practically impossible 
for me to pick on one particular event and start 
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my account from there. Moreover, many cir¬ 
cumstances I can look back upon now wear a 
very different complexion from what they did at 
the time, and I can see that often when I felt 
life was dark and well-nigh hopeless Providence 
was working wisely and for the best. 

So at the risk of seeming dull and unoriginal 
I will begin at the very start of things, with my 
birth at what we afterwards spoke of as “ our old 
house.” Even then I cannot go into very much 
detail as to my surroundings, for, truth to tell, 
I can recall very little of the “ old house,” 
although I have distinct recollections of the 
“ new,” to which we moved at about the time 
when I left school. At the latter we had our own 
private hobgoblin carved over the door, and 
grinning like a delighted fiend who had just 
accomplished some extra stroke of mischief. I 
do not remember that we ever knew who de¬ 
signed or executed this masterpiece. Probably 
he got executed himself, and certainly he de¬ 
served to be, for none of the representations in 
our “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” even when most 
exasperated, were a patch on this one, with his 
half-score of gaping teeth of irregular lengths. 
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THE REFLECTIONS AND RHYMES 

The course of many lives has been turned and 
directed into one channel or another by in¬ 
fluences in their childhood, and such as I have 
achieved I believe I owe entirely under God to 
the influence of my mother, supplemented to 
some extent by the discipline of one of my 
schoolmasters, the example of my grandmother, 
and later by the rough necessities of the battle 
of life. 

I believe my mother was one of the most 
absolutely unselfish women who ever breathed, 
but at the same time I have never met anyone 
with a more clear and emphatic sense of right or 
wrong or with so accurate and instantaneous an 
insight into character. She was the very soul of 
honour, and as any injustice caused her intense 
sympathy, so any inconsistency or duplicity 
aroused her indignation; and she could not 
help showing it. Her sense of duty was just as 
keen and ardent, and once convinced what was 
the right thing to do aU the fiends in the bottom¬ 
less pit could never have prevented her doing it. 
Ineflectiveness and so-called expediency she 
despised, and so far as I can see she never 
weighed nor heeded consequences. 
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OF AN OLD MILLER 
She had a capacity for loving which I think 
few women possess—ardent, intense, all-absorb¬ 
ing—^which wrapped me like the warmth of 
living sunshine all through my boyhood and 
youth. What a blessing that love was is hard to 
tell, but I know that for many years it was the 
principal thing that kept me right, for it shielded 
me as a child and strengthened me as a man, and 
more than once in later years I should have 
thrown up what seemed useless and impossible 
if it had not been for the remembrance of it. 
She taught me that life, in whatever sphere it 
has to be lived, may be worthy and true; that 
there is no disgrace in anything but meanness, 
inconsistency, and sin ; that if we do our daily 
work honestly, honourably, and diligently, what¬ 
ever the work might be, God’s blessing would 
rest on it and us; and that it was just as im¬ 
portant for us to throw our best energies into it 
and do it well as if we sat on a throne and ruled 
a kingdom. She instilled into my mind a firm 
belief in the certain victory of integrity and per¬ 
severance—a belief which, say what you may, 
it is a grand thing for a man to hold, and which, 
after all, enables him persistently to battle with 
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disappointment and reverse through successive 
years of darkness, as nothing else does. 

My father was both good-hearted and easy¬ 
going, and would willingly have shared his last 
penny with us in the case of need, and if he had 
any money by him we were always welcome to it. 
He was a great shot and by general consent the 
best in the neighbourhood, and he used to delight 
to tell the story of how he once hit an old man, 
but the fellow had never heard that a bullet will 
travel faster than sound and was so bewildered 
at hearing the report after he had been hit that 
he could not believe that father was the culprit. 

In sharp weather father would be up at three 
or four o’clock after wild duck, and sometimes 
I went with him. I still remember his delight 
when on one occasion I shot clean through an 
old kettle that had been thrown up for me to 
fire at. But I know I shall never handle a gun 
as father did, and the feat he once performed in 
hitting six halfpennies as they were thrown past 
a doorway one after the other will always remain 
far beyond me. 

He had one disturbing habit. That was to 
attend auction sales and clutter up the house, 
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out-doors as well as in, with a lot of odd lots, in¬ 
sisting that they were marvellously cheap and he 
had got a wonderful bargain, although they were 
clearly often of no value at all. Later, when 
father and mother came to live with me, both 
mother and I strongly objected to the rubbish 
being brought, but father insisted ; and hundreds 
of nails were driven into the walls of some out¬ 
houses which he appropriated and a lot more of 
the stuff was suspended on rails overhead, so 
that I imagine there was an incomplete and rusty 
specimen of almost every design into wliich 
iron had been wrought since man first discovered it. 

My grandmother used to live at a farm managed 
by my uncle, and for the first ten years of my life 
that was the place of all others where I liked best 
to go and stay. The image of the old weather¬ 
beaten house, toned into that mellowness of 
colour and softness of outline which age alone 
imparts, is so distinctly photographed upon my 
mind that I can remember it exactly, even to the 
back kitchen, where clean sand and fresh rushes 
were regularly strewn on the floor in place of a 
carpet, and to the brass kettles of milk which 
twice a day and sometimes oftener were hung to 
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boil for the men, most of whom were hired and 
boarded in the house. I recall, too, that there 
was an immense fireplace, with spacious chimney- 
corners on either side, in which I used to sit and 
look up into the depths of the great black chim¬ 
ney, and that on clear evenings I could often see 
the stars passing over and looking down at me 
through the top. 

In this kitchen old Mary Gomm periodically 
did the washing. Being, like Zaccheus, small of 
stature, she always stood on a little form, kept 
for the purpose, as it just enabled her com¬ 
fortably to reach the tub. The old lady generally 
wore a red cloak, and I can see her diminutive 
little figure now as she used to come across the 
grounds in the early morning from Aston 
Sanford, where she lived, and died—I beheve 
nearly or quite at the age of a hundred. 

There was only one thing which I disliked 
about the farm, and that was the incongruous, 
angular, and ugly thing that had displaced the 
drawbridge before my time. In the midst of all 
that was so old and restful, it brought you down 
instantly to sordid, threadbare, everyday matter- 
of-fact, and even as a child—although I did not 
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then know why—it caused a little jar and I tried 
to ignore the thing. But as if to make up for that, 
there was on the other side of the road one of my 
special haunts, a gradual slope where cattle could 
go down and drink from either side of the moat 
and in the summer wade about under the willows, 
and where it used to be my delight to pick up the 
snail-shells, which abounded in the surrounding 
clay, and to arrange them on the bank as parson, 
clerk, and congregation or any other device that 
suited my juvenile fancy. 

But that was not my only pleasure, for at one 
end of the house there was the biggest chestnut- 
tree I had ever seen. It seemed a world to itself, 
and as I had no playmates I was very fond of 
going into uncle’s bedroom and looking through 
the window into its very heart. When it was 
moonlight you could see the hens roosting 
amongst the boughs ; and occasionally, if any 
happened to be low enough for her to reach. 
Aunt would poke them out with a clothes-prop 
and they would make a great uproar at the dis¬ 
turbance, but with the perversity of their sex 
return again the next evening. 

Strangely enough, although I remember the 
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house so distinctly, I recollect absolutely nothing 
about any of the bedrooms but Uncle’s, from 
which it would seem that I always slept there. 
I know I generally did, and I remember the old 
watchman (who afterwards died from a tussle 
with a sheep-stealer) coming under the window 
and calling the hour. I can also remember 
Uncle’s nightcap, shaped pretty much the same as 
the old drayman’s cap, only twice as long and 
with a most impressive tassel; and I shall always 
associate it with him blowing out the rushlights 
before we went to sleep. 

There was one other item, however, upstairs 
that I recollect very distinctly, and that is the old 
Clock on the Landing, whose stately and dignified 
personality always impressed me greatly, as if 
he had been some aristocratic family Butler, who, 
while all others came and went, still remained in 
undisturbed responsibility. His face had, of 
course, lost all the freshness and vivacity of youth 
and had long since settled down into a dusky 
sedateness and gravity befitting his years ; while 
his hand—he only had one—had so nearly 
assimilated with his face that in the twilight it 
was difficult to distinguish where it had got to. 
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I used to try to fancy what his face and hand 
had been like when he was young, but as he 
appeared never to have washed it since, it was 
rather hard to tell. 

This ancestral clock, as was only to be expected, 
always maintained a lead of half an hour over the 
younger and subordinate clock—about a century 
old—in the front kitchen—the sanguine idea 
being that he thereby deluded the guileless 
domestics into getting up half an hour earlier 
than they otherwise would have done. Thus, 
following the true Mosaic instinct—and although 
their relative importance was reversed—there 
was one clock to rule the day and another clock 
to rule the night. I still remember the deliberate 
and authoritative ticking of this old landing 
clock, and how emphatically it used to sound 
along the empty, silent passages. Five minutes 
before the hour he gave solemn warning that it 
was his intention shortly to strike, so everybody 
who was awake pricked up their ears to listen. 
After a while, with a good deal of buzzing and 
grunting, he got himself ready to begin. His 
voice was very husky indeed, and he gave you 
plenty of time between each stroke. 
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Grandmother was quite blind, and while I 
have frequently noticed a special quiet about blind 
persons who have the grace and peace of God 
ruling in their hearts, it was much more marked 
in her than in anyone else whom I have ever 
known. I suppose she did not come into con¬ 
tact so much with the disturbing influences of 
the outer world and her spirit was not so often 
ruffled, but on looking back on my days with her 
I find that there was some subtle peace and repose 
that permeated my mind as it has never done any¬ 
where else. Partly, no doubt, it came from the 
house itself, for the spell was broken when it was 
destroyed, but I think not principally. The 
place, however calm and restful, does not make 
the home so, or even make the home at all. 
No, the source and centre of this influence was 
Grandmother, and I have always believed her 
among the best women the world has ever seen. 

She was always contented and cheerful, and I 
never heard her murmur. She used to say she 
was glad she was blind rather than deaf, as it 
must be so troublesome to other people when one 
could not hear. She was never unemployed 
and it was hard to realise she had been absolutely 
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blind for many years. All the morning she 
would be noiselessly moving about the house, 
dusting or helping in any way she could to pre¬ 
pare dinner, and in the afternoon she would 
either sew or read. 

She entered into all my childish pleasures as 
much as if she could see, and when I was there 
on a Sunday she always wished me to remember 
the text. She used sometimes to move her feet 
to one end of her stool so that I could sit at the 
other and look into her face while she talked to 
me, but I remember I never liked doing this very 
much, because she was blind and could not see 
me, and it did not seem fair to look at her too 
long. But occasionally I could not help it, 
because she was so beautiful and because some¬ 
times when she was reading, with her gentle 
fingers, from her Bible, she would smile and I 
felt instinctively that she was holding com¬ 
munion with a Being I did not know. 

Now the old house is gone. Grandmother 
too has since passed away to the Gloryland where 
sorrow and blindness are alike unknown, but I 
thank God that the book out of which she loved 
to read—the real secret of her peace and the 
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fountain of her strength—is with us yet, and 
that on which she rested is abiding and eternal. 

The house was destroyed when my uncle 
became the tenant. He took it into his head 
that it was not suitable for him because it was 
old-fashioned and not convenient for the fields, 
and so ultimately he got the landlord’s consent 
to pull it down, and built another in the centre of 
the farm with the old material. He did the 
carting across the fields himself, and it was no 
joke. Some of the old walls were four feet 
thick, so there was something to move, and I 
know it cost a lot of money and the lives of 
fourteen horses before it was finished. 

I suppose my dislike for the new house was the 
reflex of my love for the old one. To my mind it 
was an ugly, bare, rambling place, without an 
atom of comfort in it, and I know Grandmother 
never appeared at home there. She had seen 
the old house and knew every corner; the new 
one she could never see and therefore could never 
know. 

I never knew my grandfather, for he died 
four years before I was born, in 1839. He was, 
I know, a man of sterling and upright character 
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and straight in all his dealings, but imbued with 
the Puritan traditions of the early Common¬ 
wealth, so that he was rather a stern disciplinarian 
in his family, and there was always a recognised 
distance between himself and Ins children. My 
mother told me that in her letters she always 
addressed him as “ Honoured Father ” and 
signed herself “ Your dutiful daughter.” He 
was at one time considerably the largest farmer 
in the neighbourhood, holding three farms in 
Buckinghamshire and one if not two in Oxford¬ 
shire, but the agricultural distress following upon 
the Napoleonic wars greatly reduced his means, 
and at the time of his death he had only two. He 
was of Puritan stock. Several of his ancestors 
had suffered for conscience’ sake, and one or two 
of them left England in the “ Mayflower.” 
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IN WHICH I RECALL THE MEMORIES OF 
MY CHILDHOOD 

I T is curious when one looks back what strange 
little incidents cling tenaciously to the memory. 
The earliest incident that I can remember had to 
do with that troublesome stuff the love of which 
is said to be the root of all evil. I had a farthing. 
How I came by it I have no idea, but I well 
recollect planting it in the garden, on the bank, 
against the woodhouse door, at the old house at 
Stone. Day after day I watered it and watched 
anxiously to see it grow, but it didn’t come up. 
At last patience was exhausted, and I decided to 
dig it up to see what ailed it. Unfortunately I 
could never find it again, so lost both principal 
and interest. Thus my first investment turned 
out a failure. One has since heard of other 
banks which give no better account of deposits 
and from which it is equally difficult to recover. 

Schools have changed considerably from the 
days of my childhood, and totally for the better. 
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I know that my parents chose the best schooling 
they could afford for me, but my last school was 
the only one to which I went that was really good 
for anything at all, and even there the tuition was 
mainly of quite an elementary character, so that 
it was not by any means a school to finish 
at. 

Sometimes now when I see the opportunities 
children have I feel a little jealous, for, other 
things being equal, a well educated man always 
has an advantage over one who is educated but 
poorly, and I have frequently regretted not being 
better fitted for life by my schooling. I have 
endeavoured to remedy the defect so far as the 
opportunity has occurred, but there is an easy, 
unobtrusive, and yet potent force in knowledge 
—a sort of quiet reserve of power—which it is 
difficult to acquire unless you are “ to the manner 
born ” and have had the advantages of a liberal 
training in childhood and youth. 

But for one thing I am eternally grateful, and 
that is that I was enabled to come into contact 
with the headmaster of my last school. I know 
of no man for whose memory I have greater 
respect and no one whose general conduct was 
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more manly and consistent and whose influence 
over me was for greater good. Tlie one thing 
that struck everyone who met him was his 
indomitable energy and force of character, and 
the thing of all others that he detested most in 
any of his boys was idleness and half-heartedness, 
either in work or play. I shall never forget his 
coming into the playground and seeing a boy, 
who was generally about as energetic as a lady’s 
fat poodle, mooning about, half asleep, doing 
nothing in particular, in the midst of all the rest 
of us who were playing as hard as we could go. 
He went straight across to liim, and of course 
seeing that the “ Guv’nor,” as he was always 
known at school, was up to something, we others 
stopped to see what would happen. We had a 
surprise right enough, for pointing to a wall on 
the garden side of the playground, the “ Guv’nor ” 
said: 

“ Tompkins, go and knock that wall down.” 

Tompkins looked up in languid surprise, as if 
he did not understand. 

This aggravated the “ Guv’nor ” still more, 
and in his sternest voice he repeated, “ Go and 
knock that wall down, sir, this minute.” 
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Tompkins still stared in vacant astonishment, 
but managed to mutter : 

“ What did you say, sir ? ” 

“ You know what I said, sir. I tell you to go 
and knock that wall down.” 

“ I thought you didn’t mean it, sir.” 

“ But I do mean it. If you can neither play 
nor work, get into mischief! I would far rather 
see a boy at that, than doing nothing. I may 
make something out of a mischievous boy, but 
I never shall out of a lazy one; so either you 
knock that wall down this moment, or else 
you go and play with the rest. Now, which 
will you do ? ” 

“ Go and play, sir, please.” 

“ All right. Then go; and play as if you 
meant it and don’t go to sleep at it.” 

Whether Tompkins ever forgot the incident or 
not, I never did. 

In writing first of the man who was better fitted 
for his task as schoolmaster than almost any I have 
known, I have started on my description of my 
schooldays out of order, for, as I have mentioned, 
this was the last place I attended, and I had best 
now deal with them in their proper sequence. 
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First, I suppose at about the age of six, I was 
sent to a little establishment about which I can 
only recollect two circumstances, and cannot be 
sure how long I was there. But I do remember 
that there was a large apple-tree at the bottom of 
the garden at the back of the house, and that the 
apples would fall off. Naturally enough, I 
picked a few up, and like our first mother, whose 
frailties we inherit, I tasted; and soon one or 
two were introduced, though unfortunately not 
incorporated, into my little system. After that 
I paid for my sin with the stomach-ache, and 
consequently had to confess my faults, with the 
result that I was given some physic and sent to 
bed, to rise in the morning a wiser if a sadder 
boy. 

My first schoolmistress did not govern with 
a rod of iron in any sense, but she used a long 
cane instead, which happens to be the other item 
of my recollection; although so far as my 
memory serves, I never tasted this as I did the 
apples. The reason why she ruled with the cane 
will appear when it is explained that she was lame, 
and therefore could not get about her little room 
with the same facility as some, to run the culprits 
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to earth. She always occupied a high chair, 
while we sat on little forms, and it was therefore 
a most convenient and suitable weapon in her 
hands, as she could administer gentle taps to any 
refractory pupil without the necessity of leaving 
her seat. On very rare occasions she got angry, 
and then the long cane swished over our heads 
with greater vigour ; but in this case it was never 
intended to hit anybody. 

Of my next school I can remember still less— 
one incident only, to be exact. I was now getting 
a little older, and amongst many other virtues 
was a fondness for throwing at birds. On this 
particular occasion I threw at some sitting on a 
garden hedge, was seen by my teacher, and put into 
the cellar as an example to the rest of the school. 
There I had only the company of frogs and 
toads, with which the cellar abounded, and made 
so loud a noise that I was eventually released. 
After that I was removed from the school, 
whether as the result of my sins or the punish¬ 
ment I do not know, but I believe it was both, 
for my teacher said I was a very naughty boy 
and Mother said she would not have me shut up 
in a cellar. 
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My third was a better school, and I was really 
taught something. The pupils were mostly girls, 
with a small minority of boys, possibly to help 
keep order; and I fancy I was there for about 
two years, so that I was about the biggest, and a 
little more than nine when I left. I had very 
much outgrown my strength, however, and I 
was more conspicuous for longitude than latitude, 
being as thin as a hurdle and as white as a ghost. 

It was here that I had my first experience of the 
old mummers, who in my boyhood used to cause 
a real scare among some children, the girls being 
really terrified of their hideously masked faces. 
When their annual visit drew on they spoke with 
bated breath of what was best to be done, and it 
was decided that we should all barricade our¬ 
selves in a place in the middle of the house known 
as “ the Square,” into which several doors 
opened, but no windows, and should remain there 
until the mummers were gone. I did not quite 
see the necessity or dignity of the proceeding, 
but when the day came we were all huddled 
together in the dark, some of the smaller girls 
trembling and clinging to each other and to me. 
I began to feel that if the mummers did come I 
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should show fight and what a nine-year-old 
Englishman, four feet long and one foot broad, 
could do. All men worthy of the name have 
the instinct of defence and protection and all true 
women have more or less the instinct of depend¬ 
ence, and it is just the same with boys and girls, 
and this was about the first time anyone had 
fancied I could help protect them. But aU my 
good ideals were wasted, for the mummers 
never found us, although they made a tremendous 
knocking on the outer door. 

I remember on another occasion, one Christ¬ 
mas time, when they came round as usual they 
made a lot of noise at the shop door, and Mother 
went out to them. There were about ten or a 
dozen of the fellows, some in ordinary clothes 
and the rest dressed up to suit their fancy, and a 
little old woman in a red cloak who appeared very 
much frightened at the scene going on round her. 
The mummers were never very particular what 
they did, and my guileless Mother supposed the 
old lady was wanting to come to the shop and 
might come to some harm. So she half opened 
the door and pulled her inside, like the Gate 
Keeper in Bunyan’s Dream; but when the 
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rescue was effected and my father suddenly 
appeared, the old lady bolted out to the rest 
with surprisingly youthful agility. Happily these 
mummers are things of the past, but they used to 
frighten us children half out of our wits. 

Generally, I believe, my early days were no 
more outstanding than those of any other person, 
but as I think on them, incidents of all sorts come 
crowding back, small in themselves no doubt, 
but hugely important to my childish brain, as 
small things can be when we are young. There 
was the ghost I once thought I saw close to a 
weird old castle that was reputed to be haunted. 
It turned out to be only the white face of a cow 
looking over the hedge at me, but I am glad that 
I forced my shaking knees to carry me back to 
look at it for a second time, for it ended my 
belief in such uncanny visitors and probably has 
helped to dispel many others. 

Then there was the old illustrated “ History 
of the Bible,” a rather shabby and well-worn 
volume if I remember rightly, but a treasure 
without price to my sister Fanny and me. We 
must have spent hours poring over it, and I must 
admit that our attention was more taken by the 
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pictures than the actual text. They may have 
been crude and original, but they were impres¬ 
sive, and we took our ideas accordingly. 

One of Jonah and the whale, I remember, we 
always thought exceedingly interesting. Es¬ 
pecially the whale. It was a creature quite un¬ 
known to science—at least at present—and 
favouring the dragon-fish species. Fanny and I 
were rather inclined to the idea that it was a 
demon fish, but its kindness to the prophet 
would scarcely appear to bear out the assump¬ 
tion. It had a mouth about twice as big as an 
ordinary barn door, out of which it had just 
shot Jonah full sprawl upon the beach. It 
was, however, still considerately holding its jaws 
open—as we fancied by way of inviting the 
visitor to return if so he felt inclined, but of 
course it may have been by way of “ speeding 
the parting guest.” The great mouth at one 
end was beautifully compensated for by a corres¬ 
ponding attenuation at the other, so the animal, 
like some of its counterparts in the human family, 
was nearly all jaw ; and it was rather puzzling to 
understand how the prophet got accommodated 
inside. Jonah, dressed in suitable English 
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costume, looked a bit scared at his sudden 
deposit upon dry land, which was perhaps 
only natural; but otherwise he appeared none 
the worse for his three days’ sojourn in the 
interior—except that he had lost his hat. It 
might be that his host was poising open-mouthed 
upon the margin of the waves hoping that 
Jonah would go back to fetch it before it 
put to sea again; but upon this point, as 
upon several others, I cannot remember that 
we were ever able to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

I remember, too, my first excursion into the 
world of machinery. It occurred at my grand¬ 
mother’s home, and although in a very amateurish 
way it was of some importance to me. It 
consisted simply of making mills out of “ kexes,” 
or cow parsley of the previous year’s growth 
which had got dry and hollow, and to which de¬ 
light I was introduced by a boy working on the 
farm. After that whenever I went there I 
always made these mills in all shapes and sizes, 
much to my Aunt’s disgust in later years, for 
she always considered it very childish and used to 
hope most fervently that no one would see them. 
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From that I went on to more elaborate work, 
and some years before I was fourteen I had re¬ 
peated tries at perpetual motion. Two of my 
models were about for a long time, although they 
were both crude, and one of them—a water¬ 
wheel with elevators to carry the used water back 
over the wheel again—was simply useless. The 
other was better, but that used only to go for a 
little while and then come to a stop. It began 
when somebody, I cannot remember who, gave 
me a horse-shoe magnet to play with. I dis¬ 
covered very quickly that there was a point at 
which it repelled as well as a point at which it 
attracted, and I got some needles and fixed them 
in a cork, arranging it so that when one needle 
was in a position to be attracted, another on the 
opposite side was in a position to be repelled. 
This would run in a jerky fashion for a time, and 
I have often thought that if I had had two magnets, 
and arranged them in such a way that while the 
needles were passing the dead points of one, they 
would be under the influence of the other, the 
thing might have worked. But the tragedy of it 
was that I was a mere child and possessed only one 
magnet. 
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Later, when I was about fourteen, I made the 
machinery for a model mill, which was rather a 
pretty little concern, and which drove a lot of 
wheels by straps, was fitted with a brake, and had 
sails with cloths like a real mill, although it was 
not more than eighteen inches high. The sail 
cloths were rather sad little things, for almost the 
last work my sister did was to hem them for me. 

It was about this time, too, that I first put God 
to the test, and He did not disappoint me. Again 
it may seem a trifling circumstance now, but I 
venture to believe that it was not so trifling as it 
looks, for it has sometimes helped to strengthen 
a faith sorely tried in after years. 

Mother, Fanny, and I were walking to Hedden- 
ham, and in those days Fanny wore golosh slip¬ 
pers over her boots to keep her feet dry. Pre¬ 
sently we found that one was gone and I started 
back to find it. As I went I wondered “ Does 
God hear when I pray ? ” and whether He 
would take any notice if I asked Him about the 
slipper. I decided to try Him, and putting my 
hands over my eyes, I said, “ Please God, take 
care of Fanny’s slipper, and don’t let anyone 
take it away before I find it.” 
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I can still remember how certain I was I 
should find it after that, and how little surprised I 
was to discover it, put carefully against the stem 
of a fir tree by someone who had evidently 
noticed it on the path and expected the owner 
would come in search. I picked it up and started 
back, but all of a sudden it entered my mind that 
I had not thanked God for helping me, and there 
and then I stopped still and did so as best I 
could. 

I did not tell Mother or Fanny anything of what 
had happened. As soon as I was within sight of 
them I held the slipper up to let them know that 
it was safe, but that was all. For I was never 
then nor later able to talk to anyone about ex¬ 
periences of that sort. This was the first time I 
ever put God to the test, and it has often helped 
to strengthen a faith which was to be sorely tried 
in after years. 

Of toys, in the way in which children think of 
them to-day, I had few, if any, and so far as I 
can remember I had to forage about and make 
most of my own from what I could find cast 
aside and of no use to anyone else. For that 
reason an old spinning wheel I found stowed 
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away amid the lumber of successive generations 
at the old cheese-room at the Mullins became my 
inseparable companion, and the date of its dis¬ 
covery one of the red-letter days of my life. The 
poor old thing was quite worn out with age and 
infirmity, but it was the joy of my boyish life. 
All that remained of it was the wheel and crank, 
with two uprights fixed in what had been the 
bottom of the frame, to carry the wheel, but this 
was enough for me. I turned it by hand, turned 
it by foot, turned it with a stick, and turned it 
with a string, and whenever I visited the Mullins 
after its discovery was never in need of a com¬ 
panion again. 

I well remember when my school-days came to 
an end by an incident that puzzled and disap¬ 
pointed me at the time. I left school at Mid¬ 
summer 1857, having that term, or, as we then 
called it, that “ Half,” won five First Prizes and 
one or two Seconds. Just before we broke up 
the headmaster sent for me and said, “ Now, as 
you are leaving, I shall not pay you your prizes 
in money, because I wish to make you a present,” 
whereupon he gave me a Bible, which I have still. 
I do not remember how much the prizes would 
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have come to, but it was something pretty- 
considerable, and I was really disappointed at the 
time, mainly because I wanted my Mother to see 
how much money I had won and also because I 
meant to buy her a present with part of it. I 
still wish he had given me both the money and 
the Bible, but he lost nearly all his money not 
long after through his brother’s failure, and 
possibly even then was pinched and worried, 
so the pound or so may have been a considera¬ 
tion, and on the whole I am glad now that he 
chose the Bible rather than the money, if he 
could not manage both. 

It seems to me as I look back over the chequered 
years of my life that nothing could have been 
more symbolical than that Bible. It was the 
only personal possession I possessed. It was 
the one staff with which I began my long pil¬ 
grimage, and it has often proved the one support 
of my tried and tempted life. By its counsel I 
have walked, on its promises I have leaned; its 
voice alone has spoken comfort to me in the dark 
passages of my soul. Even now, as I approach 
the last mysterious journey, its light is upon my 
path. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHURCH AND 
CHAPEL 

A s I have read over again the old diaries of 
my early days they have brought to my 
remembrance many quaint incidents associated 
with the churches and chapels of my country 
home. Country life was so different in those 
days from what it is to-day, or will ever be again, 
that it seemed to me worth while to break the 
sequence of my life’s story to recover some of 
these incidents. Fervour and earnestness in 
worship existed, perhaps to a greater degree than 
now, but it was often allied with ignorance, 
eccentricity and unconscious humour. 

Happily both for ministers and congregations 
the days of afternoon services are now past, 
but in my youth there used always to be three 
services on a Sunday. Sometimes the effects of 
a good dinner and sultry weather, not to mention 
a badly ventilated chapel, were too much for the 
best of preachers and here and there members of 
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his afternoon congregation would fall asleep. 
On one occasion I remember the minister stop¬ 
ping in his sermon, and after a pause remarking, 
“ I see some of the friends are getting drowsy, 
and as I have no wish to preach to a sleeping con¬ 
gregation I will wait three minutes for them to 
finish their naps.” After that there was nothing 
heard but the slow ticking of the clock in front 
of the gallery, and although everybody was by 
then quite wide awake the minister would not 
resume his discourse until the three minutes 
was up, when he quietly went on from where he 
had left off. 

To avoid anything like that many people used 
to stand during the sermon. It was supposed to 
be an antidote to sleepiness, and it was the com¬ 
mon thing to do and attracted no attention, 
unless one of the standers happened to go to 
sleep again and tumble down, which they did 
occasionally. Some would stand for a few 
minutes, until their sleepy fit was over, while 
others with whom the attack was more difficult 
to overcome, remained on their feet during half 
the sermon. 

There was an amusing story told of the clerk 
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at a neighbouring parish church, which I know 
to be true, and which concerned his falling asleep 
in church. Not only did he officially attend the 
parish church, but he was also a frequent visitor 
at a local public house, and one afternoon his nap 
was increased by a congenial dream in which he 
fancied himself at his favourite drinking-place. 
So far so good, and probably no harm would 
have come of it, if he had kept his thoughts to 
himself, as all wise men should, especially in their 
sleep. Unfortunately he did not do so, but 
shouted out in the middle of the sermon and at 
the top of his voice, “ Fill the quart agen, Sol; 
fill the quart agen.” It was said that even the 
impassive and dignified Rector could not pro¬ 
ceed until he had had a laugh with the rest. 

At another nearby parish church there oc¬ 
curred a remarkable incident in which both my 
father and my grandfather took part, so that I 
can vouch for its authenticity. The curate there 
was very much liked by the people, and when the 
Rector died it was generally hoped that he would 
have the living. Instead of that, the wishes of 
the flock—then, as too often now—counted for 
nothing, and a stranger was appointed, much to 
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their annoyance. On the first Sunday morning 
he arrived quite unexpectedly and went straight 
to the church, where he got the surplice from the 
clerk before the curate arrived. The curate 
knew nothing of his appointment, and I suppose 
he had brought no credentials with him, so that 
when he arrived he disputed the newcomer’s 
right and demanded the surplice. The dispute 
waxed so hot and so loud that the congregation 
could hear the parsons wrangling in the vestry, 
until presently out rushed the man in the surplice, 
followed by the curate without one, and in a 
great anger and excitement. He was evidently 
determined not to give way, and he explained to 
the congregation then and there how matters 
stood, whereupon he and they, and the clerk, all 
marched out into the churchyard in a body, where 
they stayed until the new man grew tired of 
standing at the desk with no one to address and 
returned to the vestry. Then they all filed in 
again; the curate went to the vestry and recovered 
the surplice and the service went off as usual. 

I remember one of our Vicars best for the un¬ 
fortunate nickname of “ Beelzebub ” which 
somehow became attached to him. Somebody 
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has said that “ both pet and nicknames are 
usually an index to character.” As to whether 
it was in this case, it is perhaps wiser not to 
hazard an opinion. He was an Irishman with 
something of the breezy unconventionality and 
boisterous humour of his race, and was often in 
trouble with his parishoners. His very first 
sermon among us was the occasion of an un¬ 
fortunate incident, the humour of which was 
never forgotten, and which was due to the stout¬ 
ness of the Vicar. Having gone through the 
first part of the service, he ascended the pulpit 
steps with becoming grace, but when he reached 
the top he encountered an unexpected difficulty. 
The door was probably of the usual width, but 
the hinges were cramped, which rather narrowed 
the entrance, and while it was quite big enough 
to admit an ordinary stomach, such as it had 
previously been accustomed to, it stoutly refused 
to accommodate itself to the extensive corporation 
of the new Vicar. The Vicar was said to be very 
clever as a mathematician, and was doubtless 
aware that a certain bulk required a given space 
through which to pass, but the misfortune was 
that he had not applied this reasoning before- 
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hand to the pulpit and himself, with the result 
that he was baffled by the unlocked for problem 
in full view of his waiting congregation. Foiled 
in his first attempt he renewed the attack with 
commendable energy and perseverance, but all 
in vain, until happily he reflected that as his 
stomach was the chief obstruction, if he couldn’t 
get it through, he might lift it over and thus 
attain his end. Accordingly he pri2ed himself up, 
and dropped triumphantly inside. Before the next 
Sunday he had the pulpit door removed, and was 
able to reach the sacred spot with less exertion. 

I remember well another occasion when the 
farm caught fire. “ Beelzebub ” came panting 
down from the Vicarage in a state of great per¬ 
spiration and excitement, since his winter stock 
of carrots and mangol for his cows were stored 
in a shed that was burning. As he danced about 
the yard he wrung his hands and groaned, 
“ Lord have mercy upon us. Oh, Jesus, save 
the carrots. Oh, Lord, save the wortzel. Lord 
have mercy upon us.” He had apparently 
composed this Litany expressly for the occasion, 
for he continued repeating it with slight variations 
until the fire was out. 
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My father used to tell another story of one of 
our Vicars who rather liked a witty rejoinder 
himself and was quite capable of giving it. 

A certain person came to the town who wished 
to go through some performance on the tight 
rope. The only place he could find to fix his 
rope was between the church and one of the 
hotels, so he waited on the Vicar to ask if he 
would allow liim to do this. He quietly listened 
to the man’s request, and then said : 

“ Pardon me, but will you explain what you 
intend to do on the rope, if I give you permission 
to fix it?” 

The petitioner replied that he wished to do 
nothing to which the Vicar could have any 
objection; he merely wanted to walk from the 
church to the hotel. 

“ Dear, dear ! ” said the Vicar, with a wicked 
twinkle. “ No! I cannot consent to that 1 
If you had asked my permission to fix a rope in 
order that you might walk from the hotel to the 
church I should have been delighted; but I 
cannot sanction another road being set up from 
the church to the hotel; there are too many 
already.” 
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The man was fairly had, but tried to get 
out of the mess by saying he wished to walk 
both ways. To which the Vicar rejoined 
that he feared the last journey would end 
at the hotel, and he certainly must not give 
consent! 

The would-be performer was reported to 
have said that “ that blessed parson was 
about the cutest customer he ever had to deal 
with.” 

Those were the days when much of the church 
music was provided by barrel organs, and there 
was considerable regret and some heart-burning 
in many places when they were replaced by a 
more up-to-date method. At our parish church 
things came to quite a state, for there was a 
change of Vicars and the new man decided to 
introduce an improvement into the musical part 
of the service, which had remained pretty sta¬ 
tionery for many years and doubtless appeared 
rather antiquated to a newcomer. I believe 
the organ ground twenty tunes, including chants, 
and there was a list posted up at one end, showing 
what it could do and what it could not. It 
would seem to have played these twenty very 
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well, but it could only run in its rut, and was not 
capable of adapting itself to the changing needs or 
wishes of the congregation, so the Vicar pur¬ 
chased a new harmonium and intimated that the 
organ would be discontinued. But the follow¬ 
ing Sunday the gentleman responsible for grind¬ 
ing the organ appeared as usual in the organ loft, 
and announced his intention of playing as of old. 
The Vicar, seeing that there was likely to be 
trouble, went to him and told him they wanted to 
try the harmonium, which had no effect what¬ 
ever, and it is said that the organ and the har¬ 
monium both started at once and playing different 
tunes. Anyhow, the organ was eventually dis¬ 
posed of, and the organ grinder bought it and 
took it to his paint shop, where he used to grind 
without let or hindrance and accompany his own 
singing. 

In the evening this gentleman used to attend the 
chapel, and while he was not officially recognised 
as leader of the singing, he used to make more 
noise than anyone else and usually started the 
tunes. When he felt in good fettle, and the 
hymn happened to be one of his favourites, he 
usually had the last verse over twice, and when it 
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was especially congenial he would have it three or 
four times, making it a sort of “ three cheers and 
just one more,” with his voice and the orchestra 
vying with each other as to which could make 
the greatest uproar. 

The orchestra used to sit at the back of the 
chapel, in a pew slightly raised above the rest 
for their especial accommodation. They gener¬ 
ally had a clarionet, a fiddle, one or two accor¬ 
dions or concertinas, and sometimes a trombone. 
In the old Wesleyan hymn-book there were a 
number of hymns which go to what was called 
the “ trumpet metre ”—after the style of “ Blow 
ye the trumpet, blow,” which is one of them and 
from which the name may have been derived— 
and it was with those that the orchestra used to 
let themselves go. I remember one short, thick¬ 
set rather important individual who took his 
turn to preach occasionally. He always had 
one at least of these hymns, which he gave out as 
“ Page so and so, hymn so and so, ‘ Trumput 
Mater ’! ” He announced “ Trumput mater ” 
with a kind of triumphant swagger, looking 
knowingly at the orchestra, as much as to say, 
“ Trumput mater ! Now’s your time ! ” Then 
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they all tuned up, the trombone and fiddle getting 
specially excited. It was on these occasions 
that the instruments of brass became dangerous, 
and persons standing in the pew in front found 
it prudent to move apart and allow full scope 
for its manoeuvres, otherwise contusions on 
head and shoulders would probably have 
testified to the energy, if not the skill, of the 
operator. 

With the exception of our own Wesleyan 
Chapel I have never heard such a noise as I did 
at the anniversary services of a little cause in a 
village close to our own. We sat under the 
gallery which was full of singers and musicians, 
and I really thought the thing would come down. 
I think several of the performers must have stood 
with one foot foremost, keeping time by stamping 
backwards and forwards like rocking-horses. I 
have heard a gentleman say that he was there 
when the hymn chosen before the sermon was 
one ending with the lines: 

Then will I sing more sweet, more loud. 

And Christ shall he the song. 

The preacher could not allow it to pass without 
comment. “ I think possibly the friends might 
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sing sweeter some time or other, but I consider 
it most unlikely that they will ever sing any 
louder,” he said, and then proceeded with his 
sermon. 

To a person coming from a London congrega¬ 
tion the row would have been deafening and 
absolutely out of place and ridiculous. But it 
was the usual thing in the villages in those days 
and we were accustomed to it. Noise was the 
chief thing and when harmony was a considera¬ 
tion it held only a very second place. 

I have often heard my father tell a story of an 
old man he knew who used to play the clarionet 
at Dinton Church. The old man said “ He 
allurs managed very well aflfor tunes cum in 
fashen, but arterwards he want o’ much use ”; 
and probably he was not the only one amongst the 
old musicians who suffered inconvenience from 
the introduction of tunes. 

Still, in the general way, the comic element in 
the musical part of the services did not strike 
us then as being so funny. 

In my early days it was always the custom in 
country chapels for the congregation to stand 
during prayer, as in the synagogues of old; so 
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most of them sat down to sing by way of a rest. 
Very few people had hymn books and could not 
have read them if they had, so generally only 
two lines of a verse were given out at once in 
order to be more easily remembered. Of course 
in nearly all the villages when I was a child 
they had no light besides candles, so at the even¬ 
ing services a general snuffing took place all 
round directly the hymn was announced. Not 
infrequently some nervous or clumsy individual 
snuffed one out, in which case it had to be taken 
to another candle to be re-lighted, as hardly 
anybody had matches. When one begins to 
recall old times it is astonishing what changes 
have crept almost imperceptibly over even the 
commonest habits and customs within the last 
thirty or forty years. 

The preachers in the country chapels were, of 
course, varied, but if some left much to be de¬ 
sired, others, although quite uneducated, were 
eloquent with the true eloquence of faith and 
earnestness. There was one, I remember, we 
always went to hear if possible. By all accounts 
he had been a fearful character in his early days, 
and had once laid in wait for several nights for a 
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man whom he intended to murder. But if he 
served the devil well, he was equally zealous after 
he changed masters. There was no logical con¬ 
nection in his sermons, and I do not suppose he 
could possibly have followed out any particular 
train of thought. He used to say himself that 
his “ serments ud look wonderful crooked if they 
was wrote,” but he did no end of good, and the 
chapel was always crowded when he came, as 
places always are where the old gospel is faith¬ 
fully preached, no matter how blundering the 
preacher. After the service was over he would 
sing his “ Pilgrim,” as he called it, and I can 
see the old gentleman now, singing with all the 
fervour of his soul, with the tears streaming 
down his face. I believe that many owe their 
conversion to hearing him sing—not with any 
particular melody of voice, although he had a 
good one, but with the rich pathos of a conse¬ 
crated heart. 

Among other preachers I remember was a 
blacksmith who used to preach at the Wesleyan 
Chapel and whose voice was more forcible than 
liis logic, for we could hear him much more 
comfortably in our back garden, which was 
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divided from the chapel by a wide road, than we 
could in the building itself. One Sunday he 
preached from the text “ Behold the darkness 
shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the 
people,” which he explained like this. “ Prob¬ 
ably some of my congregation may not under¬ 
stand what the prophet meant by gross darkness, 
so I will tell you. A gross is twelve dozen, 
twelve times twelve is a hundred and forty-four, 
and consequently it is a hundred and forty-four 
times as dark as natural darkness.” 

I have heard father say that before the chapel 
was built they used to hold services in a cottage, 
and he was very fond of telling a story of one 
service he attended at which the preacher be¬ 
came stuck in his sermon. An old man in the 
congregation at once jumped up and said, “ Ah, 
Jim, ye can’t do’t now,” whereupon the man at 
his side assisted by remarking, “ Well, Jim, the 
best thing ye can do as I see, is to gu home and 
rade ye’r Bible,” which the preacher immediately 
did. 

It was one of these same men who later took 
part in rather an unusual incident following the 
prayer meeting which usually followed the sermon 
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at the chapel. One evening his wife attended 
with him, which was a most unusual circumstance 
—^in fact I never saw her there at any other 
time—and the old man seemed to think it too 
rare an opportunity to lose. So he got on his 
feet and began to pray with great fluency for his 
“ unworthy partner,” telling the Lord a good 
many of her faults, and that her bad temper was 
at the bottom of the frequent quarrels they had. 
At last the old lady rushed out of the building, 
and, finding that she was gone, her husband 
brought his petition to an abrupt conclusion. 
But when the old lady got home she fastened all 
the doors, and refused to unlock them on her 
lord’s return, although he stamped and stormed 
and threatened. If some of the neighbours had 
not gone to the window and persuaded her to 
capitulate he might have been out all night, which 
I think he richly deserved. 

Sometimes these little Methodist services 
combined the sublime and what might easily 
appear the ridiculous, in strikingly close proximity. 
A good earnest brother who indulged in our local 
Buckinghamshire brogue to the full, a conscien¬ 
tious though an absolutely uneducated man, I 
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believe he could neither read or write, on one 
occasion took the brazen serpent for his theme. 
After describing the preliminary circumstances 
he continued, “ Moses could turn ’is ’and to ’most 
anything, so ’e got the sarpent done at last. 
Then ’e stuc ’er on a pole, an’ ’oosted ’er up so as 
everybody could see. When ’e ’d got ’er up 
’igh enuf, the fokes stared, an’ undered what in 
the world ’e was a goin’ to do next. But while 
they was a starin’ at the sarpent they begun to feel 
better, an’ the longer they stared the better they 
got, ’till arter a bit they was quite well agen. 
An’ so ull you be if you looks at the Cross. 
Whoever ye be, whatever ye be, no matter ’ow 
bad ye be, all an ye, look at the Cross an’ you’ll 
sun feel better. Yis, an’ you’ll get quite well too ! 
The Great Physician ’ull cure ye. He cum a 
purpose. Nobody else can ’eal ye, so daunt 
make no mistake.” 

It must not be thought by this selection of 
quaint and humorous reminiscences that mem¬ 
ories of a higher and more enriching nature do 
not cluster round the meeting houses of my early 
days. I can well remember, as a boy, going with 
my father to hear Mr. Spurgeon in the County 
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Hall at Aylesbury. A great crowd of people had 
come to hear him and as soon as the doors were 
opened the crush carried us helplessly right up 
the steps into the hall. I believe it was first 
arranged for him to preach in the small hall; 
but that was abandoned, and the people shifted 
into the large one. This was found inadequate, 
and both halls were in some way brought into 
requisition. It is so long ago, that I do not 
remember very distinctly how it was managed; 
but am under the impression that Mr. Spurgeon 
at last stood in the lobby so as to be heard in both 
halls. Even then, although people were standing 
up on the window sills holding on to the bars, 
and wherever any bit of room could be found, a 
great many were unable to get in at all. When 
Mr. Spurgeon appeared I recollect thinking what 
a boy he was—he could not, I think, have been 
more than about twenty—and wondering why 
such crowds had come to hear him. The first 
liymn was a short metre. Our self-appointed 
precentor was there so, of course, he began to 
bellow out a tune. As nobody knew it, probably 
including himself, nobody could sing besides 
himself; and he soloed through one verse. 
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When he had done so Mr. Spurgeon smilingly 
remarked, “ We won’t have that tune repeated, 
please. Let us have ‘ Cranbrook This every¬ 
one knew, and everybody sang. The text was 
“ Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters,” etc. Of the sermon I remember 
nothing except one remark which has stuck ever 
since and was this. “ Some people,” he said, 
“ are very fond of speaking with a doleful face of 
this world as a ‘ howling wilderness,’ but it is 
only a howling wilderness to those who choose 
to go howling through it, instead of feasting on 
the wine and milk.” 

One of my earliest memories is of the Baptist 
Meeting House at Haddenham which had been 
built by Mr. Tyler, and where he preached. We 
had attended his ministry from my earliest recol¬ 
lection, and I well remember the old gentleman 
in his black breeches and gaiters, and low buckled 
shoes. While I was at school at Thame I gener¬ 
ally walked over to Haddenham on Sundays. 
They brought dinner from home, and we usually 
had it in the chapel or vestry. A number of 
others from a distance did the same. From what 
I remember of Mr. Tyler, and have heard others 
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say of him, he must have been an uncommonly 
able man, at any rate people came to hear him 
from all the towns and villages round. Often 
in the summer time it was difficult to find a seat, 
although they put forms up the aisles to accom¬ 
modate as many as possible. If he had been in a 
populous district instead of a country village, he 
would certainly have drawn a very large congre¬ 
gation indeed. It was a great pity his life was 
never written, as it was no ordinary one in any 
respect. 

Not long before his death, at the age of seventy- 
five, I think probably the last Sunday he was 
living, Mother went to see him, and took me with 
her. He was sitting up in bed supported with 
pillows, and I recollect someone who was stand¬ 
ing at his side, saying, “ I hope. Sir, you feel the 
everlasting arms underneath and round about 
you.” I shall never forget the smile that beamed 
from Mr. Tyler’s face as he answered “ Beauti¬ 
ful.” It seemed to light up the room. I have 
never seen anything like it before or since, and 
never shall again in this world. And the way 
lie said “ Beautiful.” It didn’t seem like a word ; 
it was like the resting, triumphant, overflowing 
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of a heart that saw the other side, and knew in 
actual and absolute certainty that what it had 
trusted in was more than true. Already the 
feeble light of this life was dying out, but in its 
expiring it seemed swallowed up beforehand by 
the glory of the life eternal. Many a time when 
harassed by unanswerable questions the vision 
of that face and voice has risen up before me, 
chasing them all away like mist and night before 
the breeze and sunshine. I am certain that 
nothing of earth could produce a confidence so 
deep and strong and jubilant, and in darkest 
days, as my thoughts have gone back to it, the 
prayer has often risen instinctively to my lips, 
“ Let me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his.” 

I remember a good many incidents in Mr. 
Tyler’s preaching, but the most powerful sermon 
he, or any other man, ever preached to me was 
that one word “ Beautiful.” 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


IN WHICH I TAKE OVER THE OLD 
WINDMILL 

S OON after I left school father handed on to 
me the old windmill. We were living then in 
what used to be my uncle’s house at Stone, and 
since our bakery and butchery business was by 
then defunct, the mill and the little vicarage 
farm were all we had. 

The mill had been left to my uncle on the death 
of grandfather, but he soon came to grief. He 
kept a donkey to supply the necessary locomotive 
power, and I have heard that he could be seen 
all day muddling round other people’s hedges 
cutting grass for the animal and letting the mill 
get on by itself as best it could. It is said that 
one day a man who had grist at the mill which he 
wanted, found my uncle chopping and tearing 
away at a hedge and stopped to enquire whether 
his grist was done. 

“ No, sir, it ain’t,” said my uncle. 

“ Well, then, why don’t ye drive the mill and 
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grind it, with all this wind blowin’,” demanded 
the customer, to which my uncle returned this 
business-like reply: 

“ My donkey must live as well as you, don’t 
ye see, and I can’t be in two places at once, 
can I ? ” 

Unfortunately under such enterprising and 
intelligent management the donkey could sur¬ 
vive, but not the trade, so in due course the mill 
became my father’s, and since he did not much 
improve upon the system of the previous owner, 
was handed on to me. I must admit that I was 
delighted, although Uncle and Aunt at the Mullins 
considered it a great descent from a farm to a mill, 
and were at first rather undecided as to whether 
they ought to continue their patronage to a 
nephew who often went round with a miller’s 
cart and in dusty old clothes, talking to whoever 
should chance by. I remember they treated me 
to an impressive homily on the superiority of 
farmers, but in the dullness of my intellect and 
the depravity of my heart I clung to the principal 
instilled into me by my mother, that it is not 
what you do but how you do it that matters, and 
remained faithful to the belief that a miller is 
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just as honourable as a farmer, and that since 
there was not enough money to pay a man I had 
better do the work myself. 

If any one wants to know what it is to rough it 
let him try driving an old-fashioned windmill 
day and night in the condition my first mill was 
in. A modern windmill is one thing, an anti¬ 
quated post-mill four hundred years old, as 
mine was said to be, is quite another. Moreover, 
I was little more than a boy when I took it on, 
with no one to help me and little to keep me going, 
but my mother’s encouragement, which was 
always there. 

However, being fond of macliinery, I soon 
got to like the old windmill, although she was 
decrepit and out of date, and entered with 
interest and pride into the work of cleaning her 
thoroughly from top to bottom, to the consterna¬ 
tion of spiders and meal worms, who had held 
undisputed possession for generations. I then 
set myself to improving the running of the mill, 
and the system of stone dressing. 

Looking back now it seems somewhat strange 
that I should have been so happy in my work, for 
I had many difficulties. To begin with there 
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was scarcely any work to be got in spite of my 
fixed determination to do it as well and as 
thoroughly as possible, and with not a quarter 
enough to keep the mill going even by daylight 
I was hard put to know what to do. Now I had a 
notion that folk would not send their stuff to 
grind so long as they thought that I had nothing 
to do, since everybody prefers to deal with a 
man who is busy, so I decided to keep the mill 
going in the daytime whenever the wind blew, 
work or no work. So whenever there were no 
grists to grind I let her run with nothing in 
gear, and gradually people began to suppose I 
was doing a good trade and brought me their 
work. 

But, harmless as it was, this trick to impress my 
customers came near to being discovered, and 
would have been but for a little diplomacy on 
my part. One day I saw a neighbouring miller 
coming along the road and looking intently at 
the mill as if he were feehng a bit suspicious. 
Presently he stopped at the gate so that I guessed 
what was up and immediately locked the door 
and went down to him, as if I was going home. 

“ I never see a mill go with so little wind as 
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yours do,” he said. “ I often sees her running 
brisk when mine won’t wag an inch.” 

I made some explanation, saying she caught 
the wind well and that I kept her well oiled, but 
he still did not seem satisfied but wanted to go 
inside. I managed to put him off, but within a 
week he was back again and inside the mill 
before I saw him. But this time it was all right, 
for the mill was grinding barley, and he went 
away satisfied. 

Afterwards when I had a good run of trade I 
told him about his first visit and that the mill was 
running with nothing in gear, but whether he 
knew all the time I cannot say, for all he rephed 
was, “ Blest if I didn’t think so.” 

After securing some work my next job was to 
make the mill as efficient as possible and to make 
her more attractive from the outside. I kept 
(he sail cloths mended up and tidy, and the grass 
round the mill mown and free from litter, and 
did a hundred other little jobs to improve it. 
I remember mother was very keen on this too, 
and I think we took more pride in that old 
windmill than we afterwards did in a lot better 
ones. 
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I was sometimes tempted to wonder whether 
it was worth all the trouble, but there were other 
times which more than made up for the anxiety 
and sleepless nights. Sometimes when there 
was a nice steady wind on, so as not to make one 
too busy, I would go outside and sit on the rails 
with the breeze blowing in my face and the old 
miU running for company, and I would watch 
the clouds flying overhead with their endless 
changes of light and shade. Or in the early 
morning, when I had a few minutes to spare, I 
would go a little way ofi" out of the noise and 
hsten to the larks soar to meet the dawn while 
the world was yet still. Or I would go up to the 
top of the mill and watch the smoke rise from 
first one chimney and then another, in the 
village below, and no one knew better than I who 
were the early risers. 

I often thought people did not know what they 
lost by being in bed aU night, and I still think it 
would be well for everybody to be up a night or 
two in their lives, not shut up in a stuffy ball¬ 
room, but out with nature to see her in her mid¬ 
night moods, when all is bright and sparkling, 
and the billowy clouds career through the sky 
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like angel chariots, casting their gliding shadows 
on the silent earth; or when the wintry storms 
are out and chaos and confusion seem coming 
back again. I used to hke to hsten to their 
mutterings away in their distant cradle amongst 
the blackness that gave them birth, from which 
they were soon to rush like furies, flying on the 
wings of the wind ; raging and howhng, as they 
chased each other from nobody knew whence, 
to nobody knew where. In the night there is a 
splendid sense of being alone with nature. You 
come into direct contact with her in all her 
changing humours as you cannot in the daytime. 
There is no disturbing or distracting element, and 
you experience a closer feehng of oneness and 
communion. Lovers may and do enjoy each 
other’s society in company; but the richest 
happiness by far is when they are alone together, 
heart leaping into heart, with none to see or 
hinder. So it is with Nature, the great Lover of 
us aU. She yields not up her choicest treasures to 
the crowd in the busy daytime ; but alone, and I 
think especially in the night, when the soul is 
most receptive, then she reveals her wonders. 
Many people have written upon the glories of a 
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sunny day, but I enjoy as much or more, the 
glories of a stormy night; when all is wild and 
windy, with dense clouds looming up and hurry¬ 
ing past in the weird and fitful darkness. This 
seems to touch a “ chord responsive ” in my 
nature as nothing else does. It did so then, and 
it does so still. 

Pollock mentions among the pleasures of his 
boyhood “ The voice of tempest heard secure ” ; 
and this was a feeling which occasionally gave me 
great enjoyment at the old windmill. When a 
storm was brewing, I generally let her run as long 
as I could. Then I had to stop and take some 
cloth off. Often I was only just in time ; and 
there was a strange exhilarating delight when I 
got back in the dry and took off my dripping coat, 
to hear the storm beating on the boards outside 
while I was back in shelter, and all was safe. 

But it was not always so pleasant up there, and 
hke everything else it had its drawbacks as well 
as its advantages. Many a time during these 
years when I was out shifting the cloths in a 
storm, the water has run off them down my arms 
and out at my trouser legs. Of course, there 
was no chance of getting dry clothes until I 
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went home; and in the winter they have some¬ 
times been frozen on me for hours. 

I can only once remember being frightened 
by a storm when I was at the old windnull; all 
other times I took it as part of my work, without 
any sense of alarm, and I recall that my father was 
particularly amused and, I suppose, pleased by 
being told by a man he met one day at market 
that I was “ not a bit scared ” by a burst of bad 
weather that had caught the mill the night 
before. 

The time I was afraid was some two years 
after, and I can only write of it haltingly and 
imperfectly, for it was an experience I never have 
and never shall forget. It was in October or 
November, at a time when I was so busy that I 
had not kept a proper look out for storms, which 
we always reckoned to do in wild weather, and a 
tremendous hurricane caught me unawares. My 
first warning was that the mill was running faster 
and faster, but I was not really disturbed then 
until I had put the brake on and gone down to 
take some cloth off. Outside it was as black as 
pitch. I felt my way round to one sail and was 
just beginning to uncloth when the gale came on 
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like mad. It blew me up against the Round 
House, and away went the sails as if there was no 
brake on at all. 

I shall never forget how I rushed back up the 
ladder. The whole mill rocked so that the sacks 
of meal that were standing in the breast were 
thrown down hke paper, but I got to the brake 
lever somehow and threw all my weight on it. 
But it hardly seemed to check her. I knew that if 
the brake was kept on she was bound to catch 
fire, so I let it off, and round she went, running at 
such a rate that the corn flew over the top and 
smoke blinded and suffocated me. 

Then I was frightened. I expected her to 
crash over at any moment, and half overcome 
by the smoke and din I dashed down the ladder 
and out into the close. But no sooner had I got 
there than I thought it was cowardly to run away, 
so I went back to have another try to stop her. 
By this time the light had gone out, but I got up 
into the stone floor and once more put the brake 
on, this time jumping up on the lever and putting 
my shoulders under the next floor so that I 
could prize it down with aU my strength. The 
sparks were flying out all round the brake as she 
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groaned and creaked with the strain, but it still 
did not stop the sails, and I doubt whether 
anything could had not the hurricane itself sub¬ 
sided as suddenly as it sprang up. 

In that brief period of time I had one of the 
strangest and most vivid experiences of my life. 
As I clung to the brake I heard a crash in two 
places and I knew that two of the timbers had 
snapped. I felt certain she was going over, 
but there was no chance of escape and I kept my 
position. How long I hung there I cannot tell, 
probably not more than a second or two, but in 
that interval the whole of my Hfe flashed before 
me with a vividness indescribable and unforget- 
able. Thoughts I was hardly conscious of at the 
time, words and actions I had taken no notice of 
and thought no more about—there they were as 
in a panorama. I had no thought of death that 
I can remember, and certainly no fear of it, but I 
was startled and enthralled. Permeating and 
thrilling every fibre of my being was the con¬ 
sciousness of something new ; something unfelt 
and unknown ever before. The storm raging 
and howling against the mill and the straining 
timbers seemed but a dying echo of something 
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miles away. They seemed no part of me or of 
anything that concerned me. Before me opened 
a larger life by which I was surrounded, and into 
which I felt myself to be entering encompassed 
with a record, a living, vivid, all-absorbing 
reahsation of all the past. I knew that in this 
transition, or whatever it might be, there was but 
one Helper, whose awful presence enshrouded 
me, and with Wliom I was absolutely alone ; and 
I found myself instinctively asking Him for 
succour and protection. 

When the storm ceased, as it did almost at 
once, I knelt on the floor and there, in the great 
calm that was over everything, I thanked God 
for a deliverance and intervention wliich I felt 
certain came from Him, and asked Him to be with 
me in this life re-given, and in that vaster life 
which I had seen and which enveloped me. 

I have often thought of the night of the storm 
since, and when I do so a feehng of awe and 
wonder comes over me. I felt it to be a Divine 
interposition then, and I do now. Who can 
tell what faculties are wrapt in our being of which 
we are utterly unconscious until their fitting 
circumstances call them into exercise ? What 
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was this strange indefinable something that 
showed me instantaneously and yet vividly, a 
record of my past hfe, perfect and complete to its 
smallest detail, and another life of which I had 
been unconscious ? It could not have been fear. 
That had passed and I was no more afraid than 
I am at this moment. What then was it ? 

Probably such a faculty exists in all, but sleeps 
unconsciously until we reach the margin of the 
other world, or think we do. The sense of 
transition made me aware of it. I call it transi¬ 
tion because I do not know what else to call it, 
but the word is both insufficient and incorrect. 
I felt to be entering another and vaster life, yet 
encompassed by an all-pervading Presence. The 
thought of death or transition as we usually 
think of it did not occur to me at all just then. 
When I have been thinking over this I have 
wondered if after all there is such a feeling in 
death as we commonly attach to it. Certainly I 
think there can be no fear in death of death itself. 
We may dread its approach, but in its actual 
presence the soul is probably too much absorbed by 
the new life rushing into it, swallowing up while it 
does not annihilate the life that went before, to 
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have a thought for anything else. The body falls 
out of the ranks, but the onward march of the 
spirit is probably unconscious of any interruption. 

That experience made a profound impression 
upon me, and though sometimes since it has 
seemed well nigh crushed out by life’s work and 
worry, it has never entirely left me. It was then, 
I am convinced, that my spirit came into conscious 
fellowship with the Divine Father and a new and 
wondrous world opened to me. For months 
afterwards I felt in touch with the Infinite, and 
with the Deity who filled it. Whenever I could 
get an opportunity I used to go oflF with my little 
Bible in my pocket into a field called Bourne 
hill, where I had found a copse, on a dry bank 
where no one ever came to disturb me. Never 
shall I forget how bright and beautiful everything 
had suddenly become; how radiant within and 
without. Nature became vocal to me, and pas¬ 
sages of scripture came to me with messages of 
joy and peace as they had never done at any other 
period of my life, making my heart throb with a 
consciousness of the Infinite Love which con¬ 
trolled each event, and evolved ultimate good out 
of all seeming ill. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF QUAINT FOLK 

I HAVE lived in several places since my youth 
and looking back I appear to have been 
favoured at each of them with some unusual 
neighbours. They did some funny things one 
way or another but the most surprising thing is 
how these incidents, many of them trifling, have 
stuck in my memory. I suppose, insignificant 
as they were, they were all parts of, and to some 
extent, factors in my environment, at all events 
I can remember them most distinctly. 

I shall never forget one old man I used some¬ 
times to visit when I was at the windmill. Once 
I was settled in his house I had usually to resign 
myself to a stay of three or four hours for he 
would not let any one go until he had phed them 
with all manner of good things. His father had 
money at one time, but it was all muddled away, 
so that the son had had to start all over again and 
had succeeded by sheer industry and force of 
character. He would often talk of his experiences 
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in that struggle, telhng the story in his own 
inimitable way and in the broad dialect now al¬ 
most disappeared under the advance of Board 
Schools, and then you would hear tales worth 
remembering. 

But the most amazing concerned not his fight 
to establish himself but his courtship, which was 
quite the most remarkable I have ever heard. 
Almost his first attempt in business after he had 
got together a few shillings was buying calves, 
and among those with whom he traded were two 
single sisters, one of whom he thought would 
make him a good wife. So, disregarding the old 
saying that business and pleasure will not mix, he 
set about proposing to her as he bargained over a 
price. 

“ I was sot in the cheer by the fire, one side o’ 
the teable, and she was sot tother and there we’d 
been arguing for a long time,” he used to say, 
when he told me this particular tale. “ I says, 
‘ I can’t give no more. Miss, I reely can’t.’ She 
says, ‘ I’m very sorry but we mustn’t take less 
as we think it’s worth three pounds.’ I sot still 
and looked at her for about a minute. I thought 
she’d about do. So up I jumps o’ my cheer, 
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and I says, ‘ Dady, if I gives three pound I’ll 
ha’jou in the bargain ! ’ ” 

What was more the lady agreed to this unique 
proposal and my friend found himself engaged. 
But things did not run as smoothly as all that 
for there were still more remarkable events to 
follow. My friend was a companionable man, 
and when one day he met his neighbour looking 
very despondent he enquired what was the matter 
with him. 

“ Thomas, I thinks I should be better if I was 
married,” was the reply which at once set my 
friend thinking on his happy condition, and on 
the fact that his fiancee had a sister who might 
do extremely well for his neighbour. Being a 
good-hearted fellow he told his friend of it and 
they arranged to call on the sisters together, 
which they did and spent a very pleasant evening. 

This happened on several more occasions and 
the end of it was that the two neighbours found 
themselves engaged to the two sisters. But the 
course of true love, even under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances does not always run smoothly, and 
in a case of such strange happenings as this it 
certainly could not be expected to. The next 
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my friend knew was that one night as they were 
coming away from the home of their lady loves 
his neighbour said to him : 

“ Thomas, I likes your gal the best.” 

“ What d’ye mane ? ” he enquired. 

“ I mane I likes your gal better nor mine.” 

“ All right, then I’ll swop,” he offers, and the 
ladies consenting, “ swop ” they did with, so 
far as I know, the most satisfactory of results. 

Almost as original was a man I came frequently 
to do business with and who was previously a 
shepherd to my grandfather. He used to drive a 
horse which had what to most people would have 
been the unpleasant habit of frequently lying 
down between the shafts and refusing to budge. 
It had become so common an occurrence to its 
master, however, that it was no longer markedly 
unpleasant since he took no notice but simply sat 
quiet until it decided to get up again, and since 
he was seldom in a hurry to get anywhere it was 
rarely that it seriously incovenienced him. 

One day, as he was on his way to market, the 
horse went down as usual and its owner followed 
his custom and setded himself to wait as com¬ 
fortably as possible. But he was not left long 
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in that happy state, for a stranger who was 
unaware of the understanding arrived at between 
master and beast, came up with them and after 
staring first at the one and then at the other in 
wide-eyed amazement launched out on a series of 
questions which showed that he was more than 
puzzled by the whole scene. 

“ Why, man, don’t ye know yer horse is 
tumbled down ? ” he demanded. • 

“ Yes, sir,” returned the owner calmly. 

“ Well, what are you going to do ? ” 

“ Nothin’.” 

“ But ain’t you going to get him up ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Cos he can get hisself up.” 

“ ’Pon my word, you’re about the coolest 
customer I ever came across. How long have 
you been sitting up there like that ? ” 

“ Not many minutes.” 

“ Has he ever been down before ? ” 

“ A good many times.” 

“ When’ll he get up ? ” 

“ Can’t say ’xactly, but I don’t think he’ll be 
long.” 
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“ Hasn’t he cut his knees ? ” 

“ Don’t expect so,” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Cos he’s used to it.” 

“ Shan’t you get down to see ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Cos I should have to get up again,” 

I cannot repeat this in the deliberate way the 
old man used to tell it nor give it the tone and 
inflections he did. If any smoker should read 
this page, however, let him leisurely take a 
draw at his pipe between each word, and make 
every syllable as long as the pause. This will 
about give the old man’s pace, and serve the 
better to show what manner of utterance was his ; 
but it must still lack the dry twinkling humour 
with which he brought it out. 

For sheer obstinacy I doubt whether there is a 
man living who could surpass a neighbour of 
ours at the windmill. He was a good conscien¬ 
tious sort of man, but amusingly eccentric 
withal, and like most eccentric people he some¬ 
times got rather extraordinary notions into his 
head, and the more unreasonable they were the 
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more tenaciously and pugnaciously he stuck to 
them. 

On one occasion the weeds had grown up in 
his mill head and he wanted them cut. The 
men said it could not be done without drawing 
the water off, but he firmly maintained that it 
could and that since no one else would do it he 
would take on the job himself. 

His people tried to persuade him from it, 
but the more they persuaded one way, the more 
determined he was the other, so that in the end 
he fetched a scythe and in he got. Of course 
the stream in some places nearly floated him, but 
he hacked and chopped, and when he could 
get a little breath, stormed at the “ cussed 
varmints ” who were afraid of a drop o’ water. 
He would not come out to have any dinner, and 
had not finished until teatime. Next day they 
were obliged to have the doctor to him, and he 
was laid up for some time ; but even as he lay in 
bed he congratulated himself upon having won 
the day, and as he hoped convinced the “ vaga- 
bones ” that what he said was right. 

On another occasion he and his son-in-law 
and another man all went down to his brother- 
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in-law’s mill. They went part of the way by 
rail, and were met at the station with the sociable. 
As they were going up a hill the bellyband broke. 
Up went the shafts, and the back of the sociable 
feU flat on the ground, throwing them all of a 
heap. Two of them scrambled out as best they 
could, at what had been the front but was now 
the top, but not so my neighbour. When 
they looked back he was still at the bottom, 
furiously pulling at the door, which, of course, 
opened outside and was lying on the road. Seeing 
what was wrong they told him it was of no use 
trying to get out that way, he must come out 
as they had done, and offered to help him up, 
but he would not hear of it. He came in by that 
door, and by that door he meant to go out, so 
he continued tugging might and main. They 
assured him it was perfectly useless going on like 
that, because the door was on the ground to 
begin with; and he was pulling it the wrong 
way. But the more they remonstrated, the more 
he insisted that that was the way in, and that must 
be the way out, until finding remonstrance and 
coaxing both in vain, they got down again. 
They could stfll hear him inside the sociable 
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grunting at the door, until at last they managed 
to reach the broken bellyband, and so pulled the 
shafts down, whereupon out jumped the prisoner 
at the back and very triumphantly, having, as he 
considered, convincingly carried his point. 

This affair with the sociable reminds me of 
a similar accident which befell two brothers 
I knew well. They had adjoining farms and 
always went to market together in an old- 
fashioned gig. Now these old gigs, with the 
apron to button over, were, in my humble 
opinion, the most comfortable vehicles for a 
journey in all weathers, but hke everything else 
they had their drawbacks, as the two brothers 
were speedily to discover to their cost. It was, 
again, the fault of the bellyband in the first case, 
for it suddenly broke and the passengers, dis¬ 
turbed in the midst of a brotherly conversation, 
found the shaft standing straight up into the air 
and themselves lying on their backs in the road, 
their heels stuck up in the gig and the driver 
tenaciously holding the reins and, some say, 
even the whip. 

But there was worse to follow for directly 
they tried to move they found themselves 
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prisoners. They had been driving with the 
apron fastened, and the straps had become so 
tightened by the fall that they could not undo 
them anyhow. Struggle how they might they 
could not disentangle themselves, and in the end 
they had to give it up and lie helplessly on their 
backs until someone came to their assistance, 
while the old horse stood quietly in front, un¬ 
decided what to do under the altered circum¬ 
stances. 

It is a truth not yet appreciated by many people 
that you cannot make a gentleman into a snob 
nor a snob into a gentleman, by dressing him, 
and I have seen some despicable creatures in 
fine clothes and some grand men in homely ones. 
There was one old man who lived a little distance 
from the windmill who was as fine a friend and 
as great a gentleman as I have met anywhere, 
although he wore plain clothes and his pockets 
were more often empty than not. He gave me 
good counsel, and there was nobody who came 
to my miU who was more welcome than he. 
He could not come very often because of the 
distance but no one took more interest in my work 
there. Almost every night the last thing before 
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he went to bed he used, if he was able and it was 
light, to look out and see if the mill was going ; 
and often in the day, when he was pretty well, he 
would walk as far as the little gate in the field and 
watch it. In my boyish mind I always associated 
him with the old patriarch Abraham ; and I still 
think, although their circumstances were so 
different, their characters were much the same. 
In the days of his prime he must have been an 
exceedingly handsome, well built man of over six 
feet. When I knew him he was somewhat bent 
with rheumatism and walked with difficulty, 
leaning heavily on his stick; but he still had a 
fine rugged face, with a lot of character graven 
into it, and a fresh open manly smile always 
playing upon it. If you want to see a smile on 
somebody else’s face the best thing is to keep 
one on your own to welcome it. That was his 
plan. It dwelt there habitually and shone 
through his eyes as if it was quite at home ; not 
an occasional importation that didn’t look com¬ 
fortable, but a constant resident who had always 
dwelt there and who always would. It is really 
a splendid thing to have the faculty of radiating 
happiness, and Edmund had this more than any 
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Other man whom I remember. He could neither 
read nor write, nor was he fluent or grammatical 
in his speech; but sense is more than syntax, 
and goodness more than gilding. One has 
often found a lot of good reading in books 
with very plain and unpretentious covers; and 
there was a whole fund of good, sound, practical 
common sense, contained within the well-worn 
hat and smock-frock of my friend Edmund 
Scotchings. For he was my friend. The man 
who values a book by its binding is not fit to own 
one, and the man who values a friend by his 
coat is not fit to have one. 

If in the year 1872 you had taken a walk up 
Amersham Hill between four and five o’clock in 
the afternoon you would most likely have met a 
gentleman about fifty years of age,'of medium 
height, and slightly stooping figure. He would 
be dressed in a suit of clerical black, with a billy- 
hat of the same colour, jammed on his head as 
far as possible, and turned down over his eyes if 
the sun was shining. If there happened to be 
any wind it would be turned down behind and 
his coat collar turned up underneath, while, 
regardless of appearances his pocket handker- 
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chief would be tied over both. Probably he 
would be absorbed in some abstruse problem or 
other, besides which he is near-sighted and would 
not recognize you unless you spoke. He was 
the President of our local Natural History Society. 
He was a F.R.S. and a F.R.M.S. and I believe 
had several other letters to his name. 

The meetings of the Natural History Society 
used to be held in his house, which was crammed 
from cellar to attic with a bewildering medley of 
books, telescopes, microscopes, spectroscopes, 
micrometers, electrical appliances, eyepieces, 
mirrors, spirit lamps, and innumerable specimens. 
You had always to clear a chair before you could 
find a place to sit down, and I am afraid that in 
my case I was often more interested in the 
specimens of birds, beasts and reptiles that lined 
the walls than I was in the lecture on hand. A 
wonderful and ludicrous collection was this. 
Some stood defiantly regarding the opposite wall 
with up-turned noses and immense disdain. 
Others bowed in meek submission to a cruel fate. 
Some remained majestically alone wrapped in 
thought. Others, huddled in incongruous groups, 
were evidently plotting a secret conspiracy to 
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avenge their wrongs. Some stared at the 
wall; some at each other; and some out of 
the window. Some stood on their feet as if 
marching; some on their toes as if running; 
and some had toppled over, probably with 
fright. 

This Natural History Society was not always 
spoken of with the respect and deference it 
deserved. Some people called it “ The Bug and 
Beetle Club ” and others the “ Flea, Fly, and 
Flirt Association.” The first was the most 
dignified and becoming, and probably right in 
the main. The second was the most concise; 
while the third had reference principally to cer¬ 
tain summer rambles, which formed an interesting 
feature in the Society’s proceedings. These 
rambles were supposed to be undertaken in 
search of living specimens, with a view to the 
extension of our knowledge of natural objects. 
The members, marshalled by “ The Professor ” 
in billy-hat and spectacles, all armed with fly- 
nets and other paraphenalia for the capture of 
unsuspecting insects, marched off into woods and 
meadows. The proper ones looked grave with 
the consciousness that they were sacrificing 
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themselves, and their valuable time in the interests 
of science; while alas for the good intention of 
the guileless President, some of the younger 
members had no more thought of this than the 
birds and butterflies which were mating in the 
hedgerows, and they chiefly occupied themselves 
with specimens of larger growth. 

I am afraid I have little room for a glum man. 
It is a misery to have them about and I will for¬ 
give much if a man can be cheerful and willing 
about his work. Our old odd-job man was 
about the sunniest and best tempered I have 
ever known, but unfortunately he occasionally 
took too much to drink, although this seemed 
almost to add to his good humour so that it was 
sometimes difficult to assume a befitting solem¬ 
nity with him. 

When he was with us, amongst other duties, he 
did the garden. He was particularly neat and 
tidy, and upon the whole kept it very well. 
But there was one thing about the job that 
occasionally bothered him. At the best of times 
he was never quite clear as to which was a 
flower and which a weed. And when the old 
man had had an extra glass of beer he found it still 
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more difficult to decide. It was most amusing to 
watch his perplexity. He would put his hands on 
his knees and stoop down to look at it, twisting his 
head on one side like a professional botanist, 
minus the spectacles. After a bit he came to a 
decision, as often as not the wrong one and acted 
accordingly, with the result that he often left 
the weeds alone, and pulled up a plant instead. 

One day my wife saw him intently studying a 
specimen which evidently puzzled him more than 
usual. For a long time he could not make out 
what to do. At length he arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that the thing was a weed so he pulled it 
up and put it into the wheelbarrow. But I 
suppose it looked differently somehow out of 
the ground for his mind was again unsettled, and 
he examined it afresh. Tlois time he came to a 
contrary decision; so he carefully replanted it, 
and put a stick by the side for protection. After 
he had finished, my wife went down to satisfy 
her curiosity; whereupon the object of the old 
man’s solicitude proved to be a dandelion, which 
she accordingly pulled up again ; so it came to an 
untimely end after all. 

Yes, I have met many extraordinary people 
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during my lifetime, but I must confess that not 
all of them have been strangers ; some of them 
have been among my own relations. My uncle 
John, for example, had one unusual characteristic 
that has caused me always to remember him. 
He would invariably wear his hat indoors, re¬ 
moving it only to say Grace, when he would 
solemnly set it on the floor by the side of his 
chair. It was a white boxer of striking architec¬ 
ture and very uncertain pretensions, and as a 
boy I was always puzzled to know how it 
managed never to tumble ofi" uncle’s head when 
he took his afternoon nap. At such times he 
would stick his feet on the mantlepiece with his 
heels considerably higher than his head, in the 
true fashion of Buckinghamshire farmers, and 
the old hat would go through the most remark¬ 
able manoeuvres, sometimes sitting on his nose, 
sometimes sidling to the back of his head, and 
sometimes moving from side to side, but never 
falling off. 

Although it is for that peculiarity that I re¬ 
member him best, uncle John had many others. 
One was never to clean his trap or harness. He 
maintained that pride prompted those who did 
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attend to the cleanliness and appearance of these 
things and he preferred not to have any inter¬ 
course with them, saying they were “ Mongrel 
bred,” which was his highest expression of 
contempt and disgust. He used this phrase as 
the concise solution of all the otherwise in¬ 
explicable problems of human conduct, but never 
mixed with it any leniency. 

Like all the rest of the farmers in those days. 
Uncle took one local weekly paper, and never 
under ordinary circumstances saw another. 
Uncle’s paper—like my father’s—was the Bucks 
Advertiser, and they both read it all through 
from title page to finish. If a letter appeared in 
this paper that Uncle didn’t approve of, the 
writer was “ Mongrel bred ” ! If the editor 
advanced ideas that did not accord with Uncle’s 
he was “ Mongrel bred ” I If the speakers at 
different meetings gave utterance to any senti¬ 
ments with which Uncle did not concur, they 
were “ Mongrel bred ” ; and his more or less 
frequent and decisive pronouncement of “ Mon¬ 
grel bred ” sufficiently indicated to us whether 
he was pleased or otherwise with what he was 
reading. It was altogether condemnatory, never 
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in the smallest degree sympathetic, and I am 
sure he never stopped to reflect as to how a man 
could help being “ Mongrel bred,” which was a 
question that often perplexed me. Perhaps in 
saying “ never ” I may be a little inaccurate, for 
as he grew older I seemed to hear the withering 
phrase less often, but I know that until his death 
he believed that most, at least, of the mischief 
in the world was the product of “ mongrel 
bred ” people and he was ever ready to denounce 
them. 

I know for a fact that he thought my father 
“ mongrel bred ” and, in my humble estimation, 
for the stupidest of reasons. Uncle John had a 
belief that you ultimately spared a horse if you 
first let it walk for a certain distance and then 
drove it at full gallop, and my father came beneath 
his withering scorn because on one occasion 
when they were out together he drove his at an 
even pace instead of falling in with Unce John’s 
idea. I remember it so distinctly because of the 
number of times we passed and re-passed each 
other. Uncle first dashing by at a gallop and we 
subsequently coming up with him again meander¬ 
ing like a funeral. 
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His method of choosing his food was about as 
unusual and irregular, for he beheved that a 
complete change of diet was needed every few 
months. Accordingly he would eat beef or 
mutton, as the case might be, for weeks on end, 
and then nothing but bacon, or he would not 
touch eggs for two months or more and would 
then take four or five at a sitting. He used to 
say he liked food that made his finger-nails grow, 
so that they became a sort of barometer to regu¬ 
late his fare, which might have been all right if it 
had not regulated that of his guests as well. 

My Uncle James was a very different man. 
He had put himself to college mainly at his own 
expense and though he never entered the ministry, 
he did keep a little chapel going out of his own 
private income, although that must have been 
quite small. My earliest recollection of him was 
hearing him preach when I was at school, and 
thinking his sermon rather good. 

Out of the pulpit he was a man of few words, 
in fact so few that it was sometimes difficult to 
understand him. When, for example, he wanted 
to know how my father and mother were he 
would exclaim, “ At home,” usually adding, when 
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I had informed him, “ Love,” which being in¬ 
terpreted and expanded, meant that I was to 
give his love to my parents. 

But he too had his peculiarity and it lay in the 
striking garment in which he arrayed his manly 
form. I think every one for miles round knew 
Uncle by his cloak. 

It was his distinguishing badge, and by it you 
could tell him a mile off. He had it at college. 
He had it when I was at school. He has had it 
ever since. In “ journeyings oft ” it was his 
constant companion. It protected him from the 
rain or wind by day and no doubt also kept him 
warm at night. It was the last thing he was 
concerned about before he went to sleep, and the 
first that awoke his solicitude in the morning. 
It was always with him. Where he went, the 
cloak went; where he stayed the cloak stayed. 
He was not so careless as Paul who got his head 
full of other things, and left his cloak at Troas. 
And if times of persecution had arisen and they 
took away Uncle’s coat it would go hard with 
him to let them have his cloak also. Even if he 
had been taken to heaven in a whirlwind like 
Elijah there would be no fear of his dropping his 
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cloak, for he would have clung to it all the way 
to the gate and they would have some difficulty 
to persuade him to leave it even there. 

What colour the cloak originally was I never 
knew nor, I believe, did anybody else. In 
colour as in shape it was indescribable. It was, 
I think, as nearly as possible the same colour as 
Uncle. No doubt they had assimilated. It also 
shared his little peculiarities, for like him it was 
very methodical, and always stuck out just in the 
same places. If hung up with other cloaks, it 
would probably be somewhat dignified and 
abrupt. It gave the impression that it would 
not chum exactly. It seemed to prefer to be 
alone—that is alone with Uncle. At one time 
Uncle went courting but he went in the cloak, and 
it came to nothing. Moreover his beloved lived 
at some distance, so he and the cloak had to walk 
over, and she said they only came once a month 
when the moon was full. What girl could put 
up with that! So it was broken off, and I was 
very sorry. Not so that old cloak, I am sure. 
It was not unlikely that the wily old garment 
helped to bring it about. Perhaps, though, it 
was but natural that after enjoying a monopoly 
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of Uncle’s regard all those years it should look 
unfavourably upon a rival; and one can quite 
fancy sometimes when Uncle was warmly en¬ 
sconced inside as they were returning, that the 
old cloak would snuggle up close and whisper- 
ingly insinuate, “ There ! What do you need of 
anybody else so long as you have me ? Who can 
make you more comfortable than that ? ” 



CHAPTER SIX 


IN WHICH I LIVE OVER AGAIN MY 
DAYS OF STRUGGLE 

I N 1865 I left the comparative security and calm 
of my early moorings at the old windmill at 
Stone for the rough and stormy seas of my life. 
For the next twenty-three years I battled with 
storm after storm, and not a few times almost 
lost hope of reaching harbour. As I look back on 
that rough passage the words of the psalmist 
spring to my hps and with him I feel I can say, 
“ All thy waves and thy billows have gone 
over me.” But since it is easy to see in retro¬ 
spect what one cannot see at the time, I know 
now that through those days of darkness and 
almost of despair I was being led to final 
victory. 

In those early days at the windmill I used to 
like to watch the first faint rays of early morning 
beating like skirmishers into the night, often 
only to be defeated, and swallowed up by the 
darkness which stfil held sway, as it seemed. 
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But through advances and reverses the brightness 
gathered strength, until the baffled darkness fled 
before its conquering march, and the day had 
come. Sometimes its approach was quiet and 
gradual. Sometimes it came more stormily by 
fits and starts. Often after lingering long, it 
burst through suddenly, like a victorious giant 
carrying all before it. So it seems to me has it 
been with my life. In the end I was allowed to 
fight through to success, but there were many 
times before that when it seemed the morning 
would never come and that my struggle must end 
in darkness and defeat. 

Perhaps my darkest days were at Bowden Mill, 
Wycomb, where for eight years I bore a constant 
burden of worry and strain. 

It has sometimes seemed a mystery inexplicable 
why I was permitted to make such a mistake as 
to go to this mill, and I have avoided thinking 
about it, but looking back now it is easy to see 
some of the reasons why the step was so absurdly 
unwise and disastrous. In the first place it was 
not a good neighbourhood and already overrun 
by millers. There were ten flour mills in the 
valley before we started; many of them paper 
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mills converted into flour mills during the bad 
spell for paper making, but all of them adding to 
the competition. Indeed when we began there 
were almost as many millers as bakers. 

A second disadvantage was that nearly all the 
land in the district was poor and hilly, which 
meant poor wheat and a second-rate class of 
farmers, most of whom were bad senders and 
very indifferent customers for feeding stuff. 
Moreover our mill had been shut up for four 
years so that every bit of trade had gone else¬ 
where and, what was worse, the machinery was 
worn out and permeated with dry rot, as I soon 
found to my cost. These were difficulties which 
should have been foreseen but were not, for I 
was totally inexperienced outside our little 
sphere at the windmill, and my chief advisers 
were little better off. But there were other 
drawbacks which we could not have anticipated, 
and which meant a serious loss during the 
greater part of my time there. The water supply 
turned out very inefficient, we had several long 
spells of bad trade for millers who could not 
hold stock, and there were many more things 
which lead me to think that the taking of the 
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mill was a mistake partly caused by difficulties 
which ought to have been foreseen, and therefore 
avoided, but almost as much by others which we 
had no reason to anticipate. 

I was in financial difficulties almost at once, 
although if any one tried to keep on the right side 
it was I. The truth was that I had embarked 
upon an undertaking without working capital, 
hoping I should make the necessary money as I 
went along, which I was never able to do. 
The business swallowed up the money faster 
than I could make it, and I was forced to seek 
overdrafts at the bank and loans from friends, 
which were a constant anxiety by day and a night¬ 
mare at night. 

I remember on one occasion, during those 
strained years, as I walked home from the bank, 
where I had been faced with a financial situation 
that seemed hopeless, suddenly as if a voice spoke 
to me, the words came ringing in my ears : 

Hold the Fort, for I am coming, 

Jesus signals still; 

Wave the answer back to Heaven : 

By Thy grace we will. 
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Fierce and long the battle rages. 

But our help is near ; 

Onward comes our Great Commander, 
Cheer, my comrades, cheer ! 

Soon the familiar air and hymn epitomised 
itself into the two lines : 

Hold the Fort jor I am coming. 

By Thy grace I will / 

They tang through my heart like a clarion call 
to victory, and while I could never describe the 
feeling I shall never forget it. It inspired me 
with a new energy, a new confidence, and a new 
determination. When I got home I went into 
the office, and kneeling down at my chair I 
thanked God for past deliverance, and resolved 
afresh in His strength to keep the field. 

Very vividly do I recollect the period that 
followed. I never had been a great admirer of 
either Sankey’s hymns or tunes, but nevertheless 
fifty times a day the lines pealed through my 
soul: “ Hold the Fort, for I am coming; By 
Thy grace I will! ” They followed me at 
market, on my journeys, into the sweating-room 
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at the Bank, and even if I woke in the night. 
What strange inexplicable impulses sometimes 
come into our life, rallying our exhausted 
energies and turning weakness into strength. 
How “ Hold the Fort ” became so suddenly 
associated in my mind with our business I cannot 
tell; but it did; and thereby our mill was 
transformed into a citadel which I received a 
new and distinct commission to hold; backed 
by the assurance that help was near. I think few 
soldiers could ever have rallied to their posts 
much more doggedly and, strange to say, in 
spite of my critical financial straits, more con¬ 
fidently than I did, as I again resolved that, come 
what might, I would stick there against all odds. 

One of the first difficulties I found myself up 
against was the way in which prices were cut, for 
there was not a man on the stream who would 
not have cut his neighbour’s throat, not through 
animosity but because we were too thick to thrive 
and were consequently in each other’s way. 
At one time all the mills on the stream were, 
more or less directly, in the hands of three 
Quakers who would meet every Friday after 
market and arrange the price of flour. 
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On one occasion, the story goes, one of them 
pulled a long face and opened the proceedings 
by observing with much dolefulness that trade 
was very bad and he should therefore propose 
that they raised the price by two shillings a sack. 
Whereat the second replied : 

“ Well, Thomas, no doubt as thee says trade is 
bad, but things are not as they used to be. Also 
thee remembers that we advanced two shillings 
last week, and thee is still getting a pound a sack 
profit. I think we had better wait until next 
Friday.” 

But the third, with the conscientiousness for 
which we millers are said to be so remarkable, 
rebuked him by replying : 

“ James, thee is wrong and Thomas is right. 
The labourer is worthy of his hire, and I object 
to work for nothing if thee does not. Thee sees 
nobody thanks thee for giving away thy flour, 
so we had better put it up.” 

I have heard that when a new miller started 
in the valley the three friends sent for him and 
told him not to undersell, adding, “ If thee has 
any difficulty in disposing of thy flour, we will 
buy some of thee; but thee had better not 
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interfere with the price.” At all events, there 
was nothing of that sort when I opened, and 
every one was out to do his neighbour and save 
himself, and I often wished that the three Quakers 
still had control of prices. 

My chief difficulty lay in the lack of capital. 

Almost any man of ordinary intelligence may 
drive a train through a tunnel, when the tunnel is 
made and the rails laid down and the engine and 
train provided all ready to his hand. Nearly 
all he has to do is to turn on the steam and ride 
on the engine. But when he has to bore the 
tunnel himself as he goes, without any money to 
do it; or when he has to enclose his hne and lay 
his rails through an adverse territory, where they 
are pulled up as fast as he can lay them down; 
and when he has to build his own engine before 
he can drive it and make his own train before 
he can run it, or while he is doing so—then 
it is a different matter altogether. It was 
making the tunnel and laying the track and 
building the engine, and no funds to do it 
with, not even to buy the fuel, that exhausted 
me. 

Most of my years at Bowden Mills were years 
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of threatened ruin. They were not all aUke; 
there were brighter gleams amongst them here and 
there ; but the work, the struggle, and the anxiety 
of some of those years it would be hard to tell, 
and I shall not make the attempt. The work 
never hurt me, but the anxiety about the business, 
heightened by the fact that others besides myself 
were dependent upon it; the incessant harass¬ 
ment for money to meet payments, the dread 
of collapse, and perplexities of another nature, 
got to be more than I knew how to bear. I was 
determined not to give in, but I could never 
have pulled through in my own strength. It is 
comparatively easy to struggle against heavy 
and even unreasonable odds, if business is paying, 
in that case you are encouraged by the hope that 
the strain will lessen as you advance; but to 
continue the same struggle year after year, when 
you are losing money and the contest looks 
hopeless, this is what tries a man. It is one 
thing to march along a difficult path when one’s 
steps keep time to the music of success, and the 
sunshine of hope surrounds you. It is quite 
another thing to plod wearily along that same 
road, when the song of success has changed to a 
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dirge of apparent failure, and the sunshine of 
hope has passed into night. This it is that in¬ 
creases the tension a hundredfold, and makes the 
burden so unbearable. I do not know what I 
should have done if I had not had God to look to 
for help and succour. I looked fitfully and im¬ 
perfectly ; but weak, and intermittent, and 
sometimes almost hopeless, as was my faith, it 
was that, and only that, which kept me afloat. 
I endured a thousand deaths in fearing one, but 
the one I feared never happened. 

I would not have the fact that I stress here the 
Divine help hide from the reader those human 
avenues and helpers through which, I feel as I 
look back, this Divine help often came. Neither 
would I wish to convey the impression that it 
came without hard work and the use of foresight 
and common sense. These years of struggle were 
no mere waiting in a sort of helpless agony for 
the Divine deliverer. The agony was often 
there, but it was no idle agony. No man worked 
harder than I did, and no man, I sometimes think, 
worried his friends more than I did, for financial 
loans and help. The story of those struggling 
years has a certain sameness about it, rising at 
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certain times to a point of almost despair, but 
all the time being a period of crisis. Page after 
page in the diary tells the story of days crowded 
with the incessant demand of a growing business, 
the heavy overdraft at the bank steadily rising to 
serious proportions, notwithstanding my best 
endeavours, the running here and there to beg 
from long-suffering friends large or small loans 
to meet cheques already perilously overdrawn. 
I should never have pulled through but for the 
patient consideration and generous faith of my 
bank manager. I tried him sorely because with 
my utmost endeavour I could do no other. 
Again and again it seemed as though every 
warning of his that I must reduce my heavy 
overdraft led, with all my exertions to its rising 
higher. On many occasions I left the “ sweating 
room ” at the bank with an ultimatum that seemed 
the end of the whole business, but an after¬ 
thought of consideration for both my plight and 
my prospects saved me. I have sometimes felt, 
as I look back, that my friend—for I can most 
sincerely call him that—jeoparded his own posi¬ 
tion in his generous treatment. I shall never 
forget what I owe to him, and to those loyal 
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friends who had confidence in me, and helped me, 
in those dark days. Neither can I ever be grate¬ 
ful enough to God that their faith was justified, 
and the trust reposed in me was, in the end, 
rewarded. 

It was in 1873 that I parted with Bowden 
Mill and in the same year took the new one at 
Slough. The story of the transaction is too 
complicated for these pages, and it would be quite 
impossible to find words for my distracted fife 
during those months. Mother and I had talked 
over my position many times, and at the end we 
had each agreed that if an opportunity arose it 
would be better to get out of Bowden Mill at 
almost any sacrifice. But in the process of 
selling the old mill and buying the new one at 
Slough quite unexpected difficulties and disasters 
arose, which resulted in my being, for a time, 
without a mill at all. It was a tangle that drove 
me almost out of my mind, but it taught me one 
thing—that Providence works for us all through 
and often most when things seem to be going 
wrong. It is the fragments of our lives that are 
so perplexing. When we get further on and are 
able to take a wider view and look back on the 
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whole, we find that the very circumstances we 
thought the most disastrous are just the ones that 
call for our greatest gratitude. I must admit 
that I did not see that until later. At the time I 
recognised a Father’s hand when things were 
going right, but I failed to see it when they were 
going contrary to my wishes. But I see now that 
the circumstances that drove me from Wycombe, 
disastrous as I thought them then, were the 
Divine purpose and that, supposing I had been 
able to alter that purpose, I should have made a 
terrible mistake. 

One “ Black Friday ” stands out in my mind 
particularly so that I shall never forget it as long 
as I live. I had been unexpectedly abused in the 
market and most unjustly accused of misrepre¬ 
senting things about the mill. I knew also that 
there was talk going around that I was on the 
verge of bankruptcy, and that the whole market 
knew it and was repeating it. In the market 
I did not care the toss of a button, but when I 
had got away and was coming home across the 
fields I began to think what a hopeless tangle I 
was in. I could not get into the mill I really 
wanted, as up to then I had hoped to do. Slough 
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Mill did not appear likely to answer with coal at 
so high a price. I had sold our own mill and 
for the time could not get the money for it, and 
customers were already complaining of the bought 
flour, so that it was evident that I could not keep 
the trade together for long. It looked at that 
moment as if it were all up with me. Then all 
the past dreary time at Wycombe came before 
me, the hard work, the anxiety, the loss, the fact 
that I was insolvent; that what people intimated 
about my position was true. And with this 
thought came the consciousness, worse than all, 
that the chances now were a hundred to one that 
I might not be able to pull through and repay 
the money I had borrowed, and that, besides 
myself, my father and mother might suffer 
through my impending ruin. These and a lot 
more things rushed into my mind until the case 
appeared more hopeless than ever, and the load 
seemed to overwhelm me. I sweated and 
trembled, and staggered as I walked, so I went 
out of the path and sat down under the hedge, 
out of sight, until I got to feel a little steadier. 
When I got home I went straight indoors for 
we had no mill to see about then. No one was 
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in the room, but the harmonium was open and 
quite mechanically I sat down and began to play 
“ Courage, Brother, do not stumble.” At first 
my brain was too dizzy to grip what I was doing, 
but before long it seemed to grow into an 
inspiration, and I played it over and over again. 
My voice was about as melodious as a crow’s 
with a cold, and my strumming a poor accom¬ 
paniment, but nothing could stop the thrill that 
went through me and I got up ready to carry on 
whatever happened. 

The taking of Slough Mill marked, I think, the 
turning of the tide in my business career. Not 
that there were not many very dark and difficult 
days before I could get relief from the terrible 
strain of heavy overdrafts at the bank and the 
constant necessity of facing financial crises. 
Often I knew not where to turn and was obliged 
to resort to all manner of desperate expedients to 
keep things going at all. Indeed, the years fol¬ 
lowing my entrance on the new mill were per¬ 
haps among the most desperate of my whole life. 
No country miller is likely to forget 1879, the 
worst year by far that I have ever known. The 
crop of English wheat was all bad alike, and 
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country millers were entirely out of the market. 
Moreover, the competition of American flour 
became more severe; agents were travelling 
round practically everywhere offering it to every 
little village baker. Many mills were shut down 
at this time and never restarted again. 

A long entry in my diary at the close of the year 
reveals the state of my mind at the time. 

“. . . I feel like a man attempting to cross a 
river, which, angry and swollen, has long since 
submerged or carried away any foothold by which 
he could hope to do so. As a boy at Stone I did 
little more than play upon its then quiet margin, 
and look forward, perhaps with some impatience, 
to the time when I must jump in and try my 
strength. When we got to Wycombe I thought 
the time had come. Of course one did not expect 
to cross without difficulty, but the stream that 
lay before me looked bright and inviting, and 
the birds of hope and confidence were singing 
merrily, as one plunged into it, and breasted the 
current. For a time the beating of its waves 
against one’s chest seemed only to invigorate. 
But darkness gradually crept over the scene when 
it was plain that, instead of making headway, 
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I was being carried down. Exertions were 
redoubled; but the river, no longer calm and 
deep enough to swim in, became a shallow rapid, 
dashing over dangerous rocks, and I had to leap 
from one to the other as best I could. After we 
got settled here at Slough I vainly hoped we were 
nearing smoother water, and exhausted strength 
began to recover. But since then—what ? The 
river against which one now has to contend, in¬ 
stead of being a difficulty to be resolutely con¬ 
fronted and overcome, seems like an angry fiend, 
black and irresistible, as it rushes in maddening 
fury round me, carrying away every foothold 
almost before I can reach it. I leap from one 
to the other, at desperate and increasing dis¬ 
tances, but my foot no sooner touches them than 
they are swept away and gone. I am always 
thinking, if I could only reach such a point I 
might perhaps recover myself and get breath. 
After struggling with the desperation of despair 
I just reach it, only to find it carried away from 
under me, and I am hustled on to the next in 
greater danger than ever. I am being swept 
down into darkness, and wreck, and ruin. There 
seems no doubt about it. To keep leaping on 
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like this is impossible. One miss and we are 
lost, and lost we must be sooner or later. Two 
years ago I thought that by this time things 
would have been easier, and we should be out of 
danger. Instead of that the torrent never ran 
so furiously as now, and dangers were never 
greater. Certainly trade is improving a little 
but how am I to get over the next fortnight— 
the next week even! The chasm roars and 
thunders between this point and that, swirUng 
in a foaming fury, which makes me giddy. 
Yet I must go on until—what! God help 
me! ” 

That God did help me must be the witness of 
these desperate days. Again and again He sent 
me help when I seemed utterly undone and for¬ 
saken. One instance stands out in my mind, 
like my experience at the windmill, as a wonderful 
revelation given to me of God’s presence and 
help. I was in a desperate plight. I felt sure 
the bank would refuse to honour the cheques 
that I had drawn. I had exhausted the generous 
help of aU my friends and knew not where to 
turn. Certain ruin seemed staring me in the face. 
It was Sunday and I could scarcely bear to think 
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of what was waiting for me the next day. With 
a sort of despairing hope that I might find 
something there to steady me, I went up in the 
evening to Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. 

This was only one occasion of many on which 
I had gone to the Tabernacle fearing that the 
ruin that had faced me for so long could no 
longer be staved oflF and that it was useless to 
prolong the struggle, and came away with hope 
revived and strength invigorated, assured that 
underneath me were the everlasting arms and 
about me the infinite pity of Omnipotence that 
would not suffer my destruction. There was a 
force and tenderness, a subhmity and simplicity 
about the gospel as Spurgeon preached it. His 
matchless eloquence and marvellous voice ac¬ 
counted for much, his downright honesty and 
manly directness for much more, but most of aU 
his great sympathetic heart which made those who 
heard him feel with him and he with them. 
Moreover you felt that he had himself drunk, 
and was still drinking, from the living water he 
offered you and that his strength lay in the love 
of God he presented to you. But this occasion 
was different from all others. It stands out in 
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my life Like that night at Jabbok must have done 
in Jacob’s life. 

As usual, every inch of standing room in the 
Tabernacle was packed, and I had a difficulty 
to get in. At first I could think of nothing but 
my own perplexities, and attempt to balance the 
chances of my account being closed the next 
day, and try to devise some means of averting it. 
Then I fell to wondering whether anybody else 
in all that multitude was in such a plight as I; 
whether they had struggled on as desperately, 
and were now trembling on the verge of as dark 
a ruin. Spurgeon was then in prayer, and to my 
dying day I shall never forget that prayer, for I 
was soon carried along by it, hanging upon it as 
if for life or death. I had been so absorbed in 
my own worries that I had scarcely heard a word 
of the service previously, and I neither remember 
the hymn or the lesson. But the prayer gave 
me a fresh impulse, and I think it must have 
done the same for many another who may have 
been in anything like similar circumstances. 
One man at least had a heart big enough and a 
faith strong enough to meet the case of such as I, 
and as Spurgeon commended all weary ones to 
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the Father’s pity and all distressed ones to the 
Father’s strength, it seemed as if one hand was 
stretched out to succour me, while the other 
wrestled with the Angel on my behalf and would 
not let him go until I got the blessing. 

I came away a different man, assured that help 
was on the way, not from man but from God, 
and that the morning would break for me 
though, like Jacob, I should bear for the rest 
of my life the marks of my struggle. As now 
I look back down the vista of the three and 
twenty years of my business career, while grate¬ 
fully recognizing all other help of which I had 
had such undeserved abundance, I can only 
sum it up in these words—^no other verdict is 
possible —“ This poor man cried and the Lord 
heard him, and saved him out of all his troubles. 
I was brought low, and He helped me. O taste 
and see that the Lord is good, blessed is the man 
that trusteth in Him.” 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

IN THE AUTUMN OF LIFE 

W ITH the days of struggle ended, and the 
swimmer emerging into calmer waters, the 
diary draws to a close, but not the life it had en¬ 
deavoured to express. It is at this stage of our 
author’s life that the struggle recorded in the 
diary made way for the reflections of his rhymes. 
The prose of life was beaten out in the poetry of 
faith and hope. 

In 1888 the mill at Slough, which had become 
a valuable property, was sold and our author 
almost reluctantly retired from the exacting 
cares of his business life to the quiet and calm of 
Totnes. There in the peaceful autumn of life, 
in the happy fellowship of his dearly loved wife, 
Anne, he entered upon the revision and comple¬ 
tion of his diary. 

The problems that had always been with 
him during those active years, in spite of the 
business cares that occupied his mind, took 
on even fresh intensity; the creation in its 
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ravishing beauty, its vastness, its multiplicity of 
worlds, its mystic awesome appeal to the 
human spirit, captured again his imagination 
and his thought. Almost the last entry in the 
diary is : 

“ Since we have been resting down here in 
Devonshire and there has been time to think once 
more, many of the problems that used to press 
for solution in the nights up at the old windmill 
have again come beating into my mind. This 
summer Anne and I have often gone up into our 
field on the hill, where we had intended to build 
our house, and have watched the sunsets over the 
moors. Such glorious sunsets are never seen 
in Bucks. One thing that makes me especially 
like the view from there is that we can see the 
trains running across the valley and through the 
station, and we can know that they have come 
through Slough and by our old mill. It seems 
a sort of link with the old place, and sometimes 
almost the only one left. But altogether, apart 
from this, the view is really splendid, extending 
without a break right across to the purple up¬ 
lands in the far distance. Below is the fine old 
tower of Totnes Church, from which the Curfew 
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Still ‘ tolls the knell of parting day ’ as it has 
done for centuries. Near by the Dart meanders 
through the meadows, or winds beneath the 
shade of overhanging trees, or dashes over the 
Salmon Weir, from whence its ceaseless thunder 
reaches us, now hushed in soft whispers like a 
dreamy lullaby, then swelling out like a great 
organ on the fresh evening breeze. At the 
sluices its rushing waters foam and sparkle hke 
an escaping torrent of hquid fire caught by the 
burning glow of the setting sun as it retires to 
rest attended by a glorious retinue of crimson 
clouds. These are clouds not like those we see 
in the Midlands, but great billows tumbhng over 
each other as they roll in from the Atlantic. All 
this is very beautiful and, I should say, very 
hard to beat anywhere in the whole of England. 
We never saw such brilliant skies until we came 
here. Often they are fairly dazzfing. Some¬ 
times I go up after supper. The air, when I get 
above the fog which usually hangs about the 
valley at night, is much clearer and more trans¬ 
parent than it is in Buckinghamshire, and twice 
as many stars are visible. I hke to lie on my back 
upon a seat and look up at them, as I used to He 
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on the ground as a boy at the old mill. That’s 
the way to see the stars. It is worth any one’s 
trying who has never done it. The eye takes a 
larger range, so you see a great many more at 
once, and the sky itself looks deeper, more 
unfathomable, and more infinite. It is just this 
sense of the limitless infinity by which we are 
surrounded that wakens slumbering chords 
within our souls and starts strange thoughts and 
unanswerable questionings. What an awful and 
impenetrable mystery this Universe and our own 
life and existence seem sometimes to be. Why are 
we here ? ” 

With this deeper reflection of the story of his 
life there began to grow within his mind a con¬ 
viction that his life held within it a message for 
other men and women. The happenings and 
experiences that had come to him were but the 
scaffolding with which, or by means of which, 
his real life had been built up. The story of the 
diary was but half the story and the deeper 
things that had happened in him had yet to be 
told. 

So, where the diary closes, the rhymes begin. 
The story of his life passes from prose to poetry. 
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In simple, and yet illuminating and musical 
vetse, he sings the faith and hope that has 
been born in struggle and conflict. A short 
selection of these songs appear in the appen¬ 
dix of this volume, but there Hes before me 
as I write a wealth of musings and reflections 
which, we hope, at a later date may follow 
this introduction to a soul who thought deeply 
and simg sweetly of life and faith. This is 
an attempt to make known the man so that we 
may the better understand the message of his 
musings. 

After a short stay at Totnes he moved to 
Worthing, and then came a deeper note into the 
music of his life. He had trod bravely the path 
of struggle, but he had yet to tread the way of 
sorrow and loneliness. He had yet to learn the 
song of faith and hope in the valley of loss and 
bereavement. 

In 1897 his beloved Anne, the companion of 
his hfe for many years, passed peacefully away 
and he was left alone. The blow was at 
first overwhelming. His faith was staggered. 
In poignant verse he poured forth his 
sorrow. 
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I beat in vain the empty air 
And search the dreary shade ; 

I cannot touch Him anywhere. 

Andfaith hath shipwreck made. 

So hope is dead and joy has fled. 

My heart is turned to stone. 

And wild rebellion reigns instead 
And claims the vacant throne. 

Oh God—if any God there be — 

Grip me, and hold me tight; 

Oh hear my cry of misery 
Ere comes eternal night. 

But step by step he won his way back to the 
assurance of faith and the confidence of im¬ 
mortality. The ministry of his music became 
enriched by an experience that enabled him to 
sing his song of comfort out of the depths of his 
own personal sorrow. He felt that now he had 
a message not only for struggling souls, but to 
sorrowing ones also. Even the glory of the 
sunset became radiant with the light that shone 
beyond it. 
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Every Christmas Day he visited the grave of 
his beloved Anne, and afterwards chmbed the 
Downs at the back of Worthing, where his spirit 
found a sanctuary. 

I climb the Downs and wander there 
Where hills like billows roll; 

Where ocean's breath pervades the air. 

And beauty thrills the soul. 

Oh, it is good to get away 
With natttre thus alone ; 

Here faith and hope recover sway 
And life gains richer tone. 

He always went alone save for the companion¬ 
ship of his dog, and in the healing ministry of 
nature and the fellowship of its Creator he would 
live over again the sweet memories of the past, 
and fiU his soul with the hope of the future. 
Every Christmas evening he would put into 
verse the thoughts that had come to him in the 
glorious temple of those solitudes. His Christ¬ 
mas Day poems are the most moving of his 
compositions, full of tenderness and increasingly 
full of the joy beyond the tears. 
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I hold, with him who now has “ crossed 
The bar ” and heard the " twilight call ” ; 
“ ’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all." 


And happy memories round my heart 
Cluster and make it good to live — 
Nor would I from these memories part 
For all the joys this earth would give. 


As age crept on and life grew more lonely with 
the passing on of almost all his friends, he thought 
more and more of liis own passing. There was 
no one to watch the pushing off of his bark on 
the last great voyage save his faithful house¬ 
keeper. Among his latest poems is the follow¬ 
ing : 


I sometimes think how happy it would be 
To go to bed at night. 

And wake next morning in eternity 
Amidst its glories bright. 
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To see no morning sunrise glow on earth 
Upon my windows steal. 

But see a grander Dawn's immortal birth 
New miracles reveal. 

To he awakened, not by joyous birds. 

As I have been for long ; 

But by the music of celestial chords 
And by the angels' song. 

To re-awaken not alone as now 
But with my dear ones round. 

With their old love my life to re-endow. 

The lost for ever found. 

Oh, what a grand awaking and surprise 
Past power of words were this. 

To fall asleep and waken in the skies. 

And conscious death to miss. 

fust close my eyes and open them in heaven. 

No intervening space ; 

God knoweth best; this may to me be given 
By His abounding grace. 

And God gave him his wish, not at night time, 
but in the morning. He fell asleep in his chair 
to “ waken in the skies.” 
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SELECTED RHYMES 


Introduction 

Not mine to scale the lofty heights 
And mountain-tops of song, 

Borne grandly up in rapturous flights 
On tireless pinions strong. 


’Tis mine to tune a smaller lyre 
Strung to a minor key ; 

To take the seconds in a choir 
Where richer singers be. 


Yet God to me His message gave 
And told me this to sing ; 

Nor do I any other crave, 

But it alone would bring. 
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And if it helps one soul to strive 
Afresh for Truth and Right, 

If courage it may help revive 
Or shed one ray of light, 

If it but cheers one lonely heart 
That doth in sorrow hide, 

I am contented with my part 
And fully satisfied. 


9 
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Tie Music of the Mill 

There is poetry in Milling, when one’s heart is 
free 

From the care that blinds one’s vision—oft 
’twas so with me 

To a large extent, though even in those anxious 
days 

There were times when I had glimpses of its 
transient rays. 

How I liked to see good running and due pleasure 
found 

In the Mill’s efficient working, as I walked 
around. 

When I went to bed I saw it still before my eye, 

StiU I heard the music stealing like a lullaby. 

Soothing me to sleep and dreamland like an 
evening psalm. 

After days of busy effort, like a restful balm. 

Yes, there’s music in the engines, music in the 
Mill, 

Music in the merry “ damsels’ ” voices never 
still. 

Music in the “ silks,” and music all about the 
place, 
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Music in the “ stones ” and music in the straps 
and lace 

When it strikes the spinning pulley, Hke a bugle- 
call 

Punctuating all the voices, beating time for all. 
Not because ’twas making money did I like it so. 
Though the music was the sweeter for this fact, 
I trow. 


Sometimes on long order-journeys I to thinking 
fell. 

Driving on ’twixt town and village, roads I knew 
so well. 

Musing on the growing number of the people 
fed 

By the flour our Mill was making for their daily 
bread. 

To my mind there came the story how the Master 
fed 

Hungry thousands, faint and weary, with the 
needful bread; 

And this happy thought it brought me—^in our 
measure too 

We were in our business doing as He used to do ; 
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And this too, like music stealing as I drove along. 

Made dull care and worry vanish, giving place to 
song. 

Yes, there’s poetry in MilUng. If I had the 
time 

I would Uke to write an epic, or at least a 
rhyme. 

Telling the romance of Milling—sunshine, wind 
and shower. 

All the things that go to making every sack of 
flour; 

When that flour is manufactured as it ought to be. 

Nearly aU the earth contributes in a due degree : 

Wheat was at our Mill converging every passing 
day 

Like the radii to their centre, near or far away ; 

Giant steamers on the ocean, heavy-laden trains 

Crossing continents and bringing what each clime 
contains; 

Almost every clime and country would their 
quota send 

And contribute to the making of our daily 
blend : 
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Elevators, cranes, steam-driven, working on a 
main. 

Shifting it from wharf to steamer or from boat to 
train; 

Through a score of ports ’twas passing, coming in 
or going. 

Men of every race and colour each their aid 
bestowing; 

Thus our Mill was hke the centre of the world 
to us. 

As would scores of mills to others if considered 
thus ; 

Every day throughout the cycle of the fleeting 
year 

Grain was growing for us somewhere, clouded 
skies or clear. 

How I liked to watch the ploughman and his 
willing team. 

Long accustomed to each other, part of selfsame 
scheme; 

Hear him talking to his horses as we drove near 

by, 

While they listened, stiU inclining ready ear and 
eye; 
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Down the furrows, round the headlands still 
they plodded on. 

Every time one more furrow added to the up¬ 
turned throng. 

Soon came harrowing and drilling, also good to 
view. 

When the land, prepared and ready, was for 
seeding due. 

Then ’twas good to see the wagons as they laden 
went 

Down the lanes where shady elm-trees welcome 
shadow lent; 

Good to watch the ricks upspringing, growing 
more each day. 

In the rickyards by the homesteads or in field 
away; 

Also good to hear the cheering of the harvest- 
home. 

As the last load, piled with children, down the 
lane would come. 

Yes, there’s poetry and music, plenty and to 
spare. 

In the Miller’s busy life unburdened by cruel 
care; 
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I In my boyhood days I revelled in our dear old 
\ Mill: 

I I have always loved the Milling, and I love it 
still. 

There have been hard times and often, when the 
[ dirges drowned 

All the music, and dark shadows wrapped me close 
around 

' Till the poetry had vanished and all joy was 
dead; 

Yet I see in looking backward I was being led. 
That a Providence was guiding through that 
anxious past— 

Guiding, succouring, sustaining though so over¬ 
cast ; 

That God was in the music though I had no ears 
to hear 

In those days of sorest trial and the hours of 
haunting fear. 

Ay, and I would like when dying once again to 
hear 

Some nice watermill’s soft music falling on my 
ear. 

Like a Ivdlaby at bedtime as I cross the stream 
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To that Land of life immortal and of bliss supreme. 
Where I hope to hear the voices—once so nearly 
flown— 


As of old I used to hear them at the Mill of Stone. 
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The Old Mill Ke-Vistied 

Once more beside the dear old Mill 
I stand, as in the days of old ; 

And, like familiar tale re-told. 

Those times again my being thrill. 

How far away, and yet how near ! 

How vividly distinct they rise. 

Those youthful scenes, before my eyes ! 

And pass as I am standing here. 

I seem to be again at work. 

When winds were blowing fresh and strong— 
At it full oft the whole night long ; 

For it would not have done to shirk. 

I hear the “ damsels’ ” merry click 
As I was digging out the meal; 

While blew the bree2e their lively peal 
Was never stayed, clear skies or thick. 

I see the sails go swishing by. 

The windows in the moonshine bright; 
Hour after hour, without respite. 

They raced along, and so did I. 
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Sometimes the storms upon us broke ; 

The hail, the sleet, the drenching rain. 

The furious blast and hurricane 
Threatened disaster at a stroke. 

But usually we stopped in time. 

Snatched off the cloth, then back I hied ; 
And then to hear the storm outside 
Beat on the dripping boards was prime. 

How I enjoyed to let her rtm. 

As speed she gained yet more and more ; 
Then at the last just stop before 
The gale upon us mastery won ! 

By us I mean the Mill and I: 

None else were near ; below the hill 
The village was asleep and still. 

And little knew what storms swept by. 

How weird they looked as on they came I 
Great clouds which in the distance loomed 
Out of the darkness, and assumed 
Huger proportions naught could tame, 
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Till all the sky, like one great pall. 

Above our heads was black as ink ; 
Then, ere one scarce had time to think. 
One heard the pelting hailstones fall 

Down in the vale, and roaring nigh. 

One felt the tempest’s angry swirl, 

And knew ’twas time to stop and furl 
The sails, to let the giants by. 

The seasoned timbers creaked, although 
They every one were solid oak 
Hard as the axe whose sturdy stroke 
Had felled them centuries ago. 

Yet once, and even now it seems 
As if it happened yesternight. 

The strain upon them snapped outright 
Two of the strong, weU-morticed beams. 

For I had not so watchful been 
And we were taken unawares ; 

And I and death—^for none who cares- 
Were face to face, with naught between. 
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The brake was weak as broken reed 
Against so mad, so fierce a gale ; 

And as I had not shortened sail 
It could not even check her speed. 

I tried, but only harm was done ; 

The brake was firing even then. 

So quickly I was forced again 
To take it off, and let her run. 

Then came the crash : two timbers broke ; 
In the wild din I heard them go. 
Snapped by the strain as by the blow 
Of some strong fiend’s resistless stroke. 

It all was over, as I thought. 

No chance whatever of escape. 

Then suddenly the Past took shape 
And in a flash its record brought. 

I saw it all, each thought and act 

Was there before me, calm and clear; 
The smallest thing in life’s career 
Was there confronting me exact. 
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I never thought of death at all; 

Just then such thoughts had left my brain 
Something far mightier did constrain 
And absolutely all enthral. 

I seemed just passing out alone 
Into a vast Infinity, 

Which yet was all surrounding me. 
Though heretofore I had not known. 

’Twas like a flash, then it was gone ! 
Scarcely a minute did it last; 

Yet all was in that moment cast 
That I had ever thought or done. 

It was as if a mirror stood 
Before me, and reflected all— 

Things the most trivial and small 
Clear as the rest, both bad and good. 

Yet was I spared ; though, strange to tell. 
By miracle—or so I deem ; 

For at that moment so extreme 
God interposed, the storm to quell. 
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Another minute of the fray. 

Another rush as was the last 
Of the mad fury of the blast, 

Nor Mill nor I had seen the day. 

But that expected rush ne’er came ; 

Instead there came a quiet hush. 

Still as the cahn round Horeb’s bush 
Which did the Deity proclaim. 

The tempest had put out the light, 

So wild had been its rush and pelt; 

But in the dark constrained I knelt 
To thank the Mercy infinite. 

The sacks all round about me lay. 

Thrown in confusion on the floor; 

And when I rose and sought the door 
’Twas difficult to find a way. 

Yet when I down the ladder sped 
And gained the foot and looked around. 
To my astonishment I foimd 
The stars re-shining overhead. 
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Less than ten minutes had it been— 
The worst did not five minutes last; 
And now it aU was overpast 
Like instant transformation-scene. 

And well do I remember, too. 

How strangely altered aU appeared ; 
Something had former vision cleared 
All was the same, yet all was new. 

A solemn awe had on me grown, 

A sense of vast Reality, 

A Presence all-surrounding me. 
Which hitherto was never known. 

The influence lasted on me long; 

For weeks I felt a peace and calm. 
Like the soft music of a psalm. 

In old cathedral, deep and strong. 

Why did God interpose to spare 
My life, and thus Himself reveal. 

As if He broke a mystic seal 
That I might see and, seeing, share ? 
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How often in the darkened days 
So soon to come this question rose, 

Nor answer found ! He only knows. 

For past our searching are His ways. 

The thought sometimes has crossed my heart 
Was it to help me in the stress 
Which He foresaw, the weariness. 

That thus He came to strength impart ? 

And many a time ’neath darkened pall 
This thought has anxious fear opposed : 

“ God would not thus have interposed 
To let you perish after all 1 ” 

And so again to-day I pray. 

Hold Thou me up, nor let me slip ; 

Keep near me and my faith equip. 

To bear life’s strain, be what it may. 
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The Snowdrops 

’Twas a biting and chilly March morning. 

Yet fitfully sunny and bright; 

For the monarch of day was extending 
His sway o’er the kingdom of night. 

We knew that the springtide was coming. 

For the snowdrops already had come. 

And from under the shrubs, coyly peeping. 
Were decking with brightness their home. 

White as snow, with soft greens interwoven. 
Perfect grace of proportion and line. 

Sweetest charms, as of maidenly promise, 

A beauty to soothe and refine. 

But there came on that breezy March morning 
Another as lovely as they. 

Whose presence brought with it the springtide 
And chased icy winter away. 

For sunshine and brightness and gladness 
Had never o’er-crowded my life. 

Till its chill disappointments all vanished 
In the warm, happy smile of my wife, 
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So she came to be mine with the snowdrops. 
And taught me how blissful was love. 

And that conjugal joys are the sweetest 
Of any we mortals can prove. 

Thus life became wider and richer 
As swiftly the years speeded by. 

For we shared hght and shadow together. 

And were happy as birds, she and I. 

And we watched every year for the snowdrops. 
As they sprung from the winter-bound sod; 

They told of a Providence caring. 

Of the covenant mercy of God. 

She had come to be mine with the snowdrops. 
In maidenhood’s beauty arrayed ; 

And then came the terrible shudder. 

For her strength was beginning to fade. 

As faded her favourite snowdrop. 

In spite of her tending and love— 

And I dreaded that nothing could save her. 
Though against the conviction I strove. 
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I hadn’t the courage to face it; 

I could not surrender my prize ; 

So I cherished her closer and closer. 

And tried to believe my own lies. 

Yet I watched her as watcheth a lover, 

And our eyes often lingering met. 

Hers flushing with love like a sunset— 

I can feel their warm glow even yet. 

I believe that she feared what was coming. 
Though neither dared utter a word ; 

And now, as those days Fm recalling. 

The picture grows misty and blurred. 

Seven years had flown rapidly past us. 

And blessing had come in their train ; 
Seven more were just nearing completion. 
For Christmas was coming again. 

Then my dear one grew suddenly weaker— 
Life seemed to be ebbing away. 

While the light in her eyes grew still brighter. 
Like dawning that heralds the day. 
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Then February came and the snowdrops. 

And I gathered the first tiny bloom 
That cautiously peeped from its shelter. 

And took it up into her room. 

In her dear wasted fingers she took it. 

And her love-lighted eyes beamed in mine ; 
Then she clasped her arms round me, close 
clinging. 

As mine did about her entwine. 


Yes, she came to be mine with the snowdrops. 
And fairer than they, as my bride ; 

And now all was ended in ruin— 

With the coming of snowdrops she died. 

And there on our bed she was lying. 

No longer in pain, but at rest; 

While da 2 ed and distracted, I gathered 
Some snowdrops and laid on her breast. 

She looked like an angel, so peaceful. 

With her dear, happy smile as of old. 

As I sat on the bed close beside her 
In a bitterness words cannot hold. 
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I loved her the first time I saw her— 

Her gentleness, goodness, and worth ; 

With her maidenly graces and sweetness, 

I thought her the dearest on earth. 

But ne’er had I loved her aforetime 
As now, when her spirit had fled ; 

Never known all we were to each other 
Till I sat by the side of my dead. 

Days passed just as if I was dreaming— 

I know not at all how they went; 

Sometimes I scarce knew what had happened 
Or how the long watches were spent. 

And my spirit rose up in rebellion 

’Gainst God, Who had taken His own ; 

He knoweth the ruin and tumult— 

He knows, though no other hath known. 

He knows she was all that I lived for ; 

He knows all the void and the miss ; 

He knows all the black desolation 
That gaped hke a shoreless abyss. 
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He knows how the tempter assailed me. 

The venomous darts that he hurled, 

While I was alone in my sorrow 
In a solitude wide as the world. 

Yes, He knoweth the wreck and the ruin. 
The utter, entire overthrow. 

Till my anchor had dragged in the tempest. 
And faith had succumbed to the blow. 


Seven years have the snowdrops I planted 
Returned with the spring on her grave. 
To tell of the hope and the promise 
Which Jesus at Bethany gave ; 

For they speak of a glad Resurrection— 
Of a life whose one portal is death— 
Of a better existence, eternal. 

When faileth humanity’s breath. 

Each year on the day that I lost her 
I gather some snowdrops again. 

And though from a grave they are taken. 
They bring as much gladness as pain. 
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And under her portrait I place them. 

By the side of her watch ticking yet; 

She may still like to see them, I fancy— 

She would not her snowdrops forget. 

They are there as these lines I am writing 
(It is eight years to-day since she died). 
And every fresh springtide they tell me 
To trust whatsoever betide. 

They come as sweet tokens of mercy. 

With, I think, greater comfort each time. 
An earnest that after the winter 
Comes Eastertide’s sunnier clime ; 

That on graves where our dearest are buried 
The flowers of promise stiU bloom, 

A welcome, a blissful assurance 

That life has re-conquered the tomb. 


So my dear one sleeps under the snowdrops. 
But I know that her spirit has flown 
To a Land where no blossom e’er fadeth. 
Where sorrow and death are unknown. 
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The darkness and shadow are passing ; 

Already the dawning is near. 

And I stand with my face to the sunrise. 

Till hope is the victor of fear. 


O Brother, O Sister, whose sorrow 
No heart but thine own ever knows. 

One Friend knows it all, and His mercy 
For thee in thy need overflows. 

He never will fail nor forsake thee ; 

He noteth thy grief and distress ; 

His heart ever loveth and careth. 

And waiteth to comfort and bless. 

And another heart—human and failing— 
Once aching as much as thine own. 

Would fain consolation be bringing 
Where thou sittest in silence alone. 

In the silence to thee God is speaking. 

In the hush of thy grief He is near ; 

Be waiting and quietly listen. 

And surely His voice thou shalt hear. 
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Then courage, my Brother, my Sister, 

Bear up, for the pain is not long ; 

Lean hard on the Arm that ne’er faileth. 

And out of thy weakness grow strong. 

Christ taught us to learn from the lilies ; 

Would that even the snowdrops might bring 
At least this one message of comfort. 

That winter is followed by spring. 
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Tie Problems of the Soul 

What strange perplexities surround our life ! 
What questionings arise we cannot solve. 

And hurry us along their treacherous path 
Till mystery, defiant, blocks our way ! 

I sometimes wonder whether other men 
Are bothered with these things as much as I. 
Often in dead of night I lie awake 
And lay the reins upon the neck of thought. 

That roams at will, like an unbridled steed. 

Till I am lost as in a pathless wild : 

And, baffled and bewildered as of old 
By thoughts which keep on starting other thoughts 
Which race across each other, running oft 
In opposite directions, I resolve 
To think no more, nor vainly seek a clue. 

Then I come back to this—^for all besides 
Seems like waste labour in a solveless maze— 
Then I come back to this : I nothing know. 

Nor can as yet with these capacities ; 

But I can trust my Father, all the same. 

And hold His hand till clearer light shall dawn. 
And then, repeating to myself again 
A childhood’s hymn learned at my mother’s knee 
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Or grand old psalm by need like mine inspired, 
Like a tired child who feels his father near, 

I fall asleep, committing all to Him. 


O heavenly Pilot, I would aU resign 
Into Thine hands ; steer Thou my bark, I pray. 
And help me ply the oar and do my part 
Until ere long the harbour lights I see. 

I do rejoice it resteth not with me 
To hold the helm, else might I miss my way. 
’Tis joy to know that Thine omniscient eye 
Sees in the dark, or what is dark to me ; 

Direct me through the darkness to the day. 

O Man of Nazareth, O Christ divine. 

Who dost respond to every longing need. 

And satisfy each yearning of the soul, 

I pray Thee take the helm of thought as well 
As circumstance, and keep it in Thine hand. 
Guiding its quest imtil it rest in God, 

Whose revelation is the only chart 
I have of life. Himself its only clue. 

In spite of all my limitations here 

And of perplexing problems stiU unsolved, 
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In Thee I find redemption full, complete. 
Forgiveness, restoration, rest, and peace : 

And this contains all I can need beside. 

O God eternal, more and more I pray 
Reveal Thyself, this will all else reveal. 

I need Thy presence, need it day by day. 

To give to life its joy, its strength, its tone ; 

To help me bear its loss, its grief, its care. 

And, but for Thee, its utter loneliness. 

I need a future life to this explain— 

The which, I know, awaiteth me in Thee 
With limitless expansion evermore. 

May the bright star of this immortal hope 
Shine through all clouds, nor pole its peerless 
light. 

O Father, keep me by Thy constant grace 
StiU pressing forward towards the distant 
heights; 

Nor may I grow content with lower aim. 

To crawl, when dowered with angel wings to fly. 
Is man’s worst ill, perchance his greatest crime. 

I fain would gain the highest and the best. 

And this, I know, must be Thyself alone. 

This is salvation—this and naught beside— 

And only thus can man be satisfied. 
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Art Thou a King 

John xviii. 37. 

Art Thou a King ? If this be so indeed. 

No king before was ever seen like Thee ! 

Nor wUl another after Thee succeed : 

Thy kingship is unique—^if such it be. 

Thy bed a manger in the oxen’s stall, 

Shelter denied Thee in the roadside inn : 

Yet overhead a star as sentinel. 

Summoned from space to watch Thy life begin ! 

Surely no king was ever born like this I 
Never before did wide extremes so meet! 

The deepest poverty’s most dire abyss. 

Yet Eastern sages journeying to greet; 

The order of the universe revoked. 

And angel hosts swift-winging down to earth 1 
While in a manger gentle fingers stroked 
A Baby’s forehead. Child of virgin birth ! 

So wondrous was the sight the angels saw. 

The deep serenity of heaven was moved ; 
Blended in one was ecstasy and awe— 

A wondrous birth, by wondrous tokens 
proved ! 
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Yet still perplexities grow more, not less. 

As life advances ; with advancing years 
New difficulties rise and thicker press— 

Art Thou a King ? Then why this life of 
tears ? 

Thy visage marred, lines sorrowful and sad 
Traced in deep furrows as with iron pen ! 

Art Thou a King ? Then why so poorly clad. 
Thy retinue twelve humble fishermen ? 

Art Thou a King ? Where is Thy regal state ? 

Thy line illustrious of long descent ? 

Who did to Thee Thy Kingdom delegate ? 

What Thine authority or precedent ? 

What hast Thou done Thyself to win renown ? 

A peasant carpenter, unknown to fame. 

None seek Thy smile, none tremble at Thy frown ; 
No royal register contains Thy name ! 

Art Thou a King ? What palace home is 
Thine ? 

Thou hast not even where to lay Thine head I 
No love-wrought coverlet doth Thee enshrine— 
The trees Thy shelter, mountain rocks Thy 
bed! 
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Art Thou a King ? Where is Thy standard ? 
Wlrere 

Thy jewelled crown ? Thy royal diadem ? 

No regal dainty cometh to Thy share. 

And on Thy finger glows no costly gem. 


Art Thou a King ? Arraigned as culprit there. 
Before the bar of Pilate made to stand ? 

Art Thou a King ? With blood-drops in Thine 
hair, 

A crown of thorns, mock sceptre in Thine 
hand ? 


Art Thou a King ? Then surely wilt Thou die 
As monarchs should, lamented and beloved ; 
A jeering rabble makes the grim reply 
Of execration, by mad fury moved ! 


Not on a couch, but on a cruel cross 
Of agony and shame Thy life was shed ; 

A thief beside Thee bitter jibes to toss. 

And hurl his taunts on Thy now drooping 
head! 
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What can it mean ? Thou claim’st to be a King— 
The angel heralds and attendant star 
Proclaimed Thee such, as did the oflfering 
The Magi brought from sunny climes afar. 


Now at Thy death the temple veil is rent. 

The startled sun withdraws his kindly light; 
Earth shudders, staggers in dumb wonderment. 
As if no longer it could bear the sight. 


Art Thou a King ? Nature attests Thee so ; 

But man defies Thee with his utmost scorn. 
Rejected, crucified, in pain and woe. 

Surely no king was ever thus forlorn ! 


But soon Thy death proved wondrous as Thy 
birth. 

As full of marvel and of glad surprise— 

When from the grave, and seeming shame and 
dearth. 

Thou didst in regal majesty arise. 
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Born in the night, Thou diest in the day 

(Nature made that as day, made this as night) ; 

Now with the dawn the stone is rolled away 
By angel watchers clad in raiment white ! 

Never before such opposites, I deem, 

Grappled each other for a final strife ; 

Until at last, compelled by Power Supreme, 
Reluctant death gave back the prey to life. 

Thus did the vanquished prove the Victor when 
The devil thought his conquest most com¬ 
plete— 

Just when he triumphed, as it seemed, just then 
He met his final, uttermost defeat. 

The price was paid, the glorious work was done. 
No longer now could taunting foes deride ; 

The strife was ended and the battle won— 

But only won when Christ was crucified. 

What matchless, boundless mystery is this ! 

Why stooped He thus ? Why did He thus 
arise ? 

Why entered He death’s dark, unknown abyss, 

A victor only through self-sacrifice ? 
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It was for us, in sin’s dire thrall confined. 

That thus the path of suffering He trod ; 

For us He, rising, left a track behind 
By which we also may ascend to God. 

And this was true, though said by lying tongue— 
Which thus unconsciously its witness gave— 

“ He others saved,” and then this taunt was flung, 
“ He others saved. Himself He cannot save.” 

And Thou as King didst die, when on the cross. 
In thirst and torture, agony, and shame. 

Still, self-forgetful, grand, and generous. 

For murderers praying whom Thou wouldst 
not blame. 

Oh ! what is aU the vain parade and show 
Which gorgeous pomp or pageantry can bring ? 

Goodness alone doth royalty bestow. 

And worth, not birth, doth prove a man a king. 

The Roman Empire has passed away. 

Her palaces are all in ruins laid. 

The mighty Csesars are forgot to-day— 

Gone like the stuff of which our dreams are 
made. 
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But Christ, the Galilean peasant’s son, 

Whom Herod mocked. Whom Pilate crucified, 
Doth sway a sceptre and hath conquest won 
That sweeps resistless like an ocean tide. 

Yes, Thou art King! The King of PCings art 
Thou, 

The Lord of lords. Whose empire knows no 
end; 

To Thy blest sway shall all creation bow— 

Its sovereign Monarch, yet the sinner’s Friend. 


No longer need we ask. Art Thou a King ? 

The while we ponder lingering doubt departs. 
King ! Yes, indeed I Our fealty we bring— 
The loving homage of our grateful hearts. 

O King of kings, all others far above. 

Dwell in my heart and make that heart Thy 
throne! 

The King of Goodness and the King of Love, 
To Thee I bow, and worship Thee alone. 
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Grip the Truth 

Man, grip the Truth wherever you may find it. 
And follow fearlessly where’er it leads ; 

For every fact hath Deity behind it. 

And leads to Him from Whom all truth 
proceeds. 

Tradition, dogma, creeds, and man’s opinion 
Will like ephemeras pass and, passing, die ; 

But Truth shall rise on ever stronger pinion. 

And soar aloft in heaven’s expanding sky. 


God still abides, whatever else be failing ; 

His throne remains unshaken and secure. 

Oh, grip this fact when doubts are faith assailing 
That God and Truth eternally endure ! 


Men’s notions change and Truth may need 
restating 

As knowledge grows and maketh new de¬ 
mands ; 

Yet still our faith in God is unabating— 

The solid rock amidst time’s shifting sands. 
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Wider horizons we would welcome ever ; 

Needless restrictions we would sweep away ; 
But the great fact of Christ remains, and never 
Can aught destroy it, come whatever may. 

Above the tumult of life’s surging ocean. 

The tossing breakers, and the raging foam, 

A Cross uprises ’midst the wild commotion, 
Man’s beacon-guide and leading straight for 
home. 

Out on the waves its steady light is streaming 
Like a resplendent glory far and nigh ; 

On storm and darkness is its radiance beaming. 
As harmlessly the billows thunder by. 

Oh I never fear, and never doubt nor falter ; 

Whatever comes, this shall not suffer loss : 
Redemption’s plan no time nor change can alter. 
Nor dull the lustre of that wondrous Cross. 

Securely founded on the rock eternal. 

Nothing can shake it, nothing it remove ; 

The fact of facts. Truth of all truth supernal, 
Sublimest masterpiece of utmost love. 
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0 Liight Divine 

Shine on my path, O Light Divine, 

For danger hovers near; 

Foes lurking with some ill design 
At every step appear. 

Shine on my fears, O Light Divine, 

Lest they may havoc make ; 

Clearly the anxious way define 
And guard me from mistake. 

Shine on my doubts, O Light Divine ; 

Dispel them every one : 

Let not these brooding mists malign 
Obliterate the sun. 

Shine on my griefs, O Light Divine, 
That even these may grow 
Brighter, while on the cloud doth shine 
Love’s overarching bow. 

Shine on my faith, O Light Divine ; 

Increase it and sustain ; 

Let nothing sap or undermine 
My confidence again. 
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Shine on my hope, O Light Divine ; 

Still higher may it rise. 

Steadfast and clear, like heavenly sign 
In rift of darkened skies. 

Shine on my love, O Light Divine ; 

Oh, make it pure and true ! 

May nothing selfish or supine 
Its God-like flame subdue. 

Shine on my plans, O Light Divine, 
And mould them to Thy will: 

I would the whole to Thee resign. 

Thy purpose to fulfil. 

Shine on my thoughts, O Light Divine ; 

May each Thy truth express ; 

Uplift, ennoble, and refine. 

Till other minds they bless. 

Shine on my life, O Light Divine ; 

Let it reflect Thine own. 

Stamped with Thy blessed countersign. 
Thy Life in mine made known. 
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Shine in my heart, O Light Divine ; 

Illumine and restore; 

Then, from my being’s central shrine. 
Shine out for evermore. 
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Christmas Day on the Downs 
The Christmas bells in joyous tones are ringing 
Their welcome message to a weary earth. 
While happy larks their gladdest songs are singing 
As if in token of Messiah’s birth. 

The distant spires, their scattered music blending. 
Call in the worshippers from far and near, 
Wliile I, our old familiar paths ascending 
Amongst the Downs, am fain to worship here. 

“ Peace and goodwill! ” Then why this sin and 
sorrow ? 

Why all this misery and pain and grief ? 

Each dreary day still sighing for to-morrow. 
Which, when it comes, will bring but scant 
relief. 

O Jesus, born to-day, why Thine appearing : 

To save us from our sins ?—This may be true : 
Yet are we told, in words of equal cheering. 

Thou cam’st to save us from our sorrows too. 
And wouldest Thou my loneUness be sharing ? 

Then might the bitterness be eased at last: 

If Thou indeed art knowing, watching, caring. 
Then on Thyself my burden I would cast. 
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How oft we wandered on these Downs together ! 

This was our favourite walk in days gone by ; 
Her favourite view was this. I wonder whether 
She still may come, may even now be nigh ? 

On this first Christmas morning, I am certain. 
She would expect alone to find me here ; 
Perhaps, if I could draw aside the curtain. 

Her spirit form would by my side appear. 

And is Another present here beside us— 

The Man of Sorrows ? Oh, that this might be! 
Perhaps He may to some Emmaeus guide us. 

And cheer the journey with His company. 

It may be so. Why does this happier feeHng 
Steal on my heart, like touch of angel hand. 

As if it brought fresh leaves of health and heal¬ 
ing— 

A balm I feel but do not understand ? 


Down in the valley now one congregation 
Is going home, rejoicing as they go : 

I have no home, nor any inclination 

To call that home which she did never know. 
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Saviour, wilt Thou go with me when returning 
Back to the house ? Then might it be like 
home; 

If thou canst give the oil of joy for mourning, 

O Great Physician, I beseech Thee, come. 


No fretted roof has been my prayer enshrining. 
No surpliced choir has thought in worship led ; 
Heaven’s spotless dome of blue, so bright and 
shining. 

The only canopy above my head. 


Yet have I felt—still feel—a presence by me. 

As if again our favourite walk to share ; 

Have also felt another Presence nigh me ; 

And this is worship, either here or there. 

The Great Eternal, through all nature breathing. 
Is by no circumscribed restriction bound : 
Invisible, all visible enwreathing. 

And where He is, there all is Holy Ground. 
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This only gives a place true consecration ; 

Without it, benediction none can have ; 
And I to-day found earlier dedication. 
And holy ground beside a quiet grave. 


And now the sun behind the Downs is sinking. 
For time has sped more quickly than I knew ; 
How swift its flight when, over bygones thinking. 
The long-ago sweeps past us in review ! 

Far have I wandered—farther than intended— 
But length of miles doth on ourselves depend ; 
And more than once my footsteps were suspended 
To jot these Unes, and thus the pauses spend. 


And thus again my heart has been relieving. 

As oft before in darkened days of old ; 

Loss and anxiety a while reprieving. 

For cares grow lighter when in words they’re 
told. 
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This downward journey speeds the sun’s depar¬ 
ture, 

As upward path accelerates his rise ; 

This helpful lesson may be learned from 
nature. 

Which moral truth doth ever symbolise. 

O Jesus, Saviour, all Thy mercy proving. 

Thou hast been with me, as I trust to-day ; 

Be with me still, my doubts and fears removing. 
And through the valley show the upward way. 

To Thee my dear one once again commending— 
Not gone from love, though gone awhile from 
sight— 

I pray that soon we may again be spending 
Christmas together in the realms of light. 

There, there is Home, I fain would hope, for ever. 
When death from off my shoulders lifts the 
cross; 

There love’s fond ties rejoined are sundered never. 
And even gain may grow from present loss. 
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'Enduring Fame 

Who crowns himself was never yet a king : 
Others to thee the laurel-wreath must bring; 
Self-commendation counts not anything. 

But aU the same, within ourselves it lies 
To shape our conduct to attain the prize ; 
For every man can either sink or rise. 

Each in his measure may deserve success. 
May bless himself and other people bless. 
And swell the sum of human happiness. 

Who lives for pleasure never found it yet. 
His face is in the wrong direction set: 

Its first condition is to self forget. 

The worst pursuit that any man can make 
Is after pleasure just for pleasure’s sake ; 

It is a crime—^not merely a mistake. 

To gain real pleasure. Duty must preside— 

It never comes with Duty unallied : 

Prudent discretion, too, must act as guide. 
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Put Duty first, then pleasure joins its train. 
And thus combined you both securely gain ; 
Put pleasure first, and both pursuits are vain. 

’Tis not the things outside us but within 
Which matter most and satisfaction win ; 

So, in pursuing, with thyself begin. 

A man if wretched in himself, whate’er 
Of outside good may happen to his share. 

Is wretched still, and will be anywhere. 

Though usefulness is more than happiness. 

Yet happiness will aid our usefulness 

And help the cause of truth and righteousness. 

Money ne’er made a man, and never will: 

A fool, though rich, a fool remaineth still; 
Rank is no test of either good or ill. 

’Tis character alone that makes a man ; 
Nothing beside it ever did or can : 

This fact remains, whoever bless or ban. 

Warm heart, clear brain, and honest industry; 
Courage and strength to obstacles defy 
Which lie across one’s upward destiny; 
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The love of goodness just for goodness’ sake; 

A firm integrity which naught can shake. 
Knowing what mighty issues are at stake ; 

Giving most weight to things of greatest worth. 
Thus many a noble action finds its birth 
Which helps to make a little heaven on earth ; 

A high ideal and a lofty aim. 

Within the soul religion’s hallowed flame— 
Lives such as these a nobleman proclaim. 

A blessing to himself and all around. 

This man the key of happiness hath found. 

And such a man is worthy to be crowned. 

No earthly register may hold his name. 

No pageant hosts his silent worth acclaim ; 

Yet goodness only hath enduring fame. 
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What is Your hife 

What is your life ? A transient bubble rising 
Upon a mighty river deep and wide. 

Then gone for ever past our dim surmising. 
While the great stream rolls on its ceaseless 
tide. 

What is your life ? A tiny skiflF that saileth 
A boundless ocean, shoreless, infinite ; 

But whence it came or from what port it haileth 
We know not yet—both lie beyond our sight. 


What is your life ? The widening trail so 
fleeting 

Behind the vessel as it sweeps the main : 

Ere many moments ’tis afar retreating. 

And never after will be seen again. 


What is your life ? A blade of grass that groweth 
A little while, then by the scythe laid low. 
Death spareth none; the place awhile that 
knoweth 

Shall soon no more its fading beauty know. 
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I 

What is your life ? A vapour which appeareth 
In the blue sky in summer’s lengthened day ; , 

It floats along or on the wind careereth, i 

But while we gaze it softly fades away. 

What is your life ? A passing breeze that 
ripples ' 

Across the harvest-field in autumn eve, 

Bending the golden grain in wavy dimples ; j 

Then gone ; but whither we may not perceive. 

i 

What is your life ? A weaver’s shuttle flying— ' 

Though life’s swift shuttle never makes re- j 

turn— I 

A glimpse and gone ; the lightning-flash defying, ( 
So swift its flight our keenest sight to spurn. 

What is your life, with aU its joy and sorrow ? 

A traveller’s tent not meant to long remain ; 

Pitched here to-day, it will be gone to-morrow, ‘ 
Another stage of destiny to gain. 

• • • • ^ 

What is your life ? It may be grand, supernal. 

With boundless and unending import fraught: 

Brief here, yet pregnant with a life eternal. 

Which through this life is into being brought. 
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Tie Cross 

I WOULD not, could not, be 
Whipped to the Cross ; 

But, drawn to it, I see 
All else but dross. 

The Cross doth more and more 
My soul attract. 

And all that I deplore 
Doth counteract. 

Its import vaster grows. 

And ever will. 

And Heaven itself disclose 
New meanings still. 

O wondrous Cross, I bow 
In grateful love 

To thee, my glory now. 

My theme above. 
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Sing on 

The lark that warbles in the sunny blue 
In such a rapturous state 

Is singing not his joyous song to you— 

He’s singing to his mate. 

The happy thrush now whistling in the grove 
With such unbounded zest 

Is singing thus to cheer his faithful love 
On her sequestered nest. 

But that poor bird in solitary cage, 

With no loved mate to hear. 

Who still sings on in his lone hermitage 
Through wintry days and drear— 

Why does he sing ? Ah, this I cannot tell; 
But this is surely true. 

He sets us an example it were well 
We tried to follow, too. 

And this remember, skies were ne’er so black 
But lurked some glint of light; 

And never yet had all things gone to wrack— 
Not quite ! Not quite ! Not quite ! 
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Something is always left to sing about, 
If only so we will; 

O brother, sister, try to find it out. 
And keep on singing still! 
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My Mother's Wrinkles 

O SING not alone of the furrowless brow. 

Of the forehead unwrinkled and bare ; 

All fields that are tilled show the marks of the 
plough. 

Or no harvests of value were there. 


There are furrows of thought; there are furrows 
of care. 

Disappointment, and sorrow, and pain ; 

There are furrows of patience long hardship to 
bear. 

Of toil, and privation, and strain. 

They tell of hard struggle perchance, or of loss, 
Of enterprise, courage, and hope; 

Of patience to carry, though heavy, the cross. 
And faith with all danger to cope. 

There’s a beauty of soul as a beauty of face, 

A beauty of goodness and love, 

A beauty of age ; and no wrinkles deface, 

A beauty that comes from above. 
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Those locks growing whiter, like snow on the 
hills 

That is touched with the sunlight of heaven. 
Tell the dawning of glory, which promise fulfils 
That at eventide light shall be given. 

As thought wanders backward one form doth 
arrest. 

Whose wrinkles but made her more dear ; 

’Tis the face of my mother, long gone to her rest 
Though often she seems to be near. 


I see those deep furrows, I know what it meant. 
When those lines on her forehead were traced ; 
How the years left their impress behind as they 
went; 

I would not that one were erased. 


To me they mean more than all words could 
express 

Of a life that was faithful and true ; 

They make her more lovely by far, and not less. 
As the past I so often review. 
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And I hope that in heaven those furrows still 
show; 

I would that each one might remain. 

Without them my mother I scarcely should 
know 

When I meet her in glory again ; 

And they will: for I take it that body shall bear 
Some simihtude ever of this ; 

Some features to tell us what here was its share 
Of struggle, of sorrow, or bliss. 

And the beautiful sheen of the glory up there 
Will glow most of all on the face 
That was wrinkled by sorrow and furrowed by 
care 

And hampered the most in its race. 

And one more than all I am hoping to see. 

Whose face bears the traces of pain : 

’Tis the face of my Saviour, Who bore it for me. 
My ransom from death to obtain. 

On the throne of the universe He is the King, 
Whose brow bears the marks of the thorn ; 
And Eternity’s anthems the loudest will ring 
To Him whom the nail-prints adorn. 
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Then sing not alone of the furrowless brow. 
Not this the most worthy of song : 

Full often the scarred greater beauty can show. 
And to such greater honours belong. 
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The Song of the Lark 

One bright Spring day, for quiet thought 
inciined, 

I sought the Downs where paths famihar wind, 
And soon the beauty of the glorious view 
My steps still onward and still upward drew, 
WTiile balmy zephyrs frolicked in their play 
And kissed my forehead ere they flew away ; 

Hill rose on hill in springtide verdure dressed. 
Where sheep and cattle sucked earth’s gentle 
breast. 

While peaceful valleys nestled all around— 
Surely in Eden none were fairer found : 

Out in the distance, far as eye could see. 

The sky bent down and whispered to the sea. 
Behind a purple gauze of sweetest grace— 

Like bridal screen to veil their fond embrace. 


Then suddenly above its nest near by 
A Lark uprose and sought the sunlit sky ; 
On wings fast beating, up and up he soared 
And as he rose such floods of music poured 
That all the air grew vibrant with the song 
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Love tuned so sweetly, and love made so strong 
The while his mate in softly cushioned nest, 

For whom he sang, her eggs more warmly 
pressed. 

Nothing but love’s o’erflowing, rapturous bliss 
Could e’er attune a song so sweet as this ; 

Richer and richer like a flood of joy 
Swelled the rich torrent of his melody. 

Until like tiny speck in dizzy height. 

At last he vanished from my searching sight; 

Yet, though unseen, still poised on steady wing 
Up in the sunshine, I could hear him sing 
Lost in a sky of overarching blue, 

Upsoaring still as all true natures do. 


Nor was his call in vain, for others joined 
And with his happy song their own combined. 
Until a growing chorus far and near 
Of richest music echoed in my ear ; 

Till the glad notes, unmatched by human art. 
Lifted the shadows wrapping round my heart. 
And as they sweetly through my being stole 
They warmed afresh the currents of my soul, 
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Until I felt amidst such joyous mirth 
How much of bliss there yet remained on earth. 
And grateful praise uprose for all the good 
That still was left me—as it ever should 1 
Thus the deep shadows lifted, passed away— 
As darkness flies before returning day. 


And, oh, how many weary hearts aroimd 
Have through God’s happy larks like comfort 
found ! 

How many sad ones, verging near despair. 

Have by that song been helped their load to 
bear! 

And not alone in sunny skies they sing ; 

In clouded skies their happy voices ring : 

When other birds are mute on moor and hill 
Full oft the happy larks are singing still. 

Type of a faith that holdeth on its way 
And keeps on singing in the darkened day : 

Type of a hope that still doth upward rise 
And sings and soars in spite of adverse skies : 
Type of a deathless love no chance can kiU, 
Defying circumstance and trusting still. 
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God by strange instruments His message sends, 
And surely by the larks He this intends. 

For other song to mortals is not given 
More like, we think, the minstrelsy of heaven. 
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Transcendent Cross 

Transcendent Cross, without thee all is dark, 
A waste of waters with no friendly ark ; 

No beacon light to show a guiding ray. 

That doth suffice to indicate our way ; 

No balm to heal life’s sorrow and distress ; 

No drink of water in the wilderness ; 

No strength to wrestle with its doubts and fears. 
Its dark enigmas, and its silent tears ; 

Naught to relieve its crushing load of care. 

And not a friend to help the burden bear ; 
Nothing to counteract its pain and loss— 

Better to die than live without the Cross. 


Naught else the yearning of the soul can stiU, 
Naught else the craving of our nature fill; 
We long to find the Deity, the Goal 
Grand and sublime, of each immortal soul. 
Naught less than God can satisfy its quest 
And give the spirit lasting peace and rest. 
And this we know : the surest, safest way 
Is by the Cross, whatever some may say ; 
Here God and man in Christ together meet, 
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In lasting union and communion sweet; 

With His forgiving love He takes our hand 
And bids us welcome by His side to stand. 

We feel the burden from our shoulders fall 
Into the Sepulchre, and once for all: 

Here at the Cross we feel our Father’s kiss— 
We need no more, can need no more than this. 
Our every confidence is centred here. 

And Faith, victorious, triumphs over fear. 


As Noah’s dove upon the waters dark 
Could find no resting-place but in the Ark, 

And back returned, therein to safely stay 
Until the raging flood had passed away. 

So are we fain in safety to abide 

Hard by the Cross and at our Saviour’s side : 

Here find we shelter adequate indeed. 

Which nothing else can ever supersede ; 

This is supreme—supreme must ever be. 

The only place of full security. 

To Christ’s blest Cross men’s weary eyes have 
turned 

Adown the ages, nor has one been spurned ; 
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This is the trysting-point of all the host 
Who gather here from every clime and coast; 
Here all the lines of man’s converging hope 
Focus in one, whate’er their range or scope ; 
Here sorrowing hearts their shadowed journey 
wend 

With halting steps, and here their sorrows end ; 

Here sin-sick souls in search of pardon come. 
And find acceptance, restoration, home : 

And still the standard floats, and still the call 
Rings out its welcome unto one and all. 

Thus through the Cross doth God delight to give 
All choicest good, all needful grace to live ; 

And this alone can needed grace supply 
Wlien life is failing and we come to die. 

Light up the valley with its guiding beam. 

And part the waters as we cross the stream. 

O Matchless Cross, no other news I’ll tell. 

But only this, for this doth all excel; 

Nor will I boast in anything beside 
The finished work of Christ the Crucified. 
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Salvation to the Uttermost 

A Great Physician of the sin-sick soul. 

Who hast atoned for all our guilt and wrong. 
Who only canst restore and make us whole. 

And, spite of every weakness, make us strong. 

Thou to the very uttermost canst save ; 

Thy great Redemption doth embrace us all; 
Thou for our life Thine own as ransom gave ; 
And now dost every weary wanderer call. 

Thou art Thyself the one appointed Way 
Of man’s access to God and heaven and home 
All other paths fall short or lead astray. 

And vainly after rest in these we roam. 

Thou art the Open Door which none can close. 
The Gate of Entrance—and of entrance free : 
The only Channel whence God’s blessing flows 
That overlaps all man’s necessity. 

Thou art the Golden Link ’twixt God and man. 
That once again unites the broken chain : 

The gulf between us Thou alone canst span, 
Whate’er the distance and whate’er the strain. 
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Across this Bridge, as centuries have rolled, 
The homing millions have in safety trod ; 

It ne’er has failed, it never groweth old. 

But beareth still, and leads direct to God. 

On this side sin and guilt and wretchedness. 
And condemnation ending in despair ; 

On that side peace, salvation, blessedness. 
Pardon, acceptance—all we need is there. 

And Thou hast made connection once for all. 
Hast brought together need and fuU supply. 
Hast made God’s Love and ours reciprocal. 
Linking the finite with Infinity. 

We lost transgressors, lost and hopeless too ; 

And He the Holy One Whom seraphs sing ! 
We born of earth, whose fleeting days are few ; 
He the Eternal, and Creation’s King ! 

I cannot solve this mighty mystery ; 

Not mine to fathom, but accept the Plan ; 
That God designed it is enough for me ; 

I’ll trust the Architect—’tis all I can. 
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I’ll trust my Saviour, Who the grand design 
Wrought out and finished every part complete, 
Whose heart of love responsive throbs to mine 
In blissful union and communion sweet. 

Wonder of wonders ! Greatest ever wrought! 

I cannot understand, but I adore : 

I linked with Him ! It passes mortal thought; 
Yet is it true, and true for evermore. 

Henceforth, O Saviour, Thou shalt be my boast; 

Henceforth I’ll glory in Thy Cross alone : 
Here is Salvation to the uttermost. 

Which all may claim, and, claiming, make 
their own. 
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God L.oveth beauty 

God loveth beauty ; beauty is His gift. 
Wherever found in earth, or sea, or sky. 

But most of all in human character. 

He never made an ugly thing, nor will— 

This is the devil’s work, and his alone. 

And what God loveth. He would have us love ; 
He to this end hath formed and fashioned us. 
Beauty means symmetry ; and no man’s life 
Can be symmetrical who doth not feel 
The instinct of rehgion in Iris heart: 

This gives proportion and completeness too. 
Beauty in us must mean conformity 
To Him in all things. Who perfection is. 

’Tis when we recognize the beautiful 
In God Himself and know that what He is 
That, in our measure. He would have us be. 
That we each day into His likeness grow. 

And love Him more with each advance we make 
This is religion’s essence, scope, and aim. 


Moreover, true religion doth embrace 
Not the swift, fleeting things of earth alone— 
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It comprehends eternity and time 
And every phase of coming destiny. 

It is the soul’s attraction, drawing it 
Towards its eternal home, which home is God. 
It is the light which guides our chequered way 
Through earth’s scant bounds to vaster fields 
beyond— 

The fight God-given, for, be sure of this, 

’Tis the Divine within us which doth seek 
And which discerns the Deity without. 


Just as a flower which turneth to the sun 
Because the genial sunshine on it falls. 

So is it with the movements of the soul. 

And as the flower more beauteous becomes 
In form, in fragrance, and in blended hue 
As it responds to fight’s attracting ray. 

And carries out its fullest functions thus. 

So doth the soul more beautiful become 
When nourished and developed by the warmth 
Of love’s bright sunshine streaming into it. 

The highest faculty which God confers 
On man or angel is the gift sublime 
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Of knowing Him, of searching till it find 
Himself the Fount, the Food, the Goal of Life ; 
Then, growing like Him on the strength thus 
given. 
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With Thee of all Possessed 

O God the Father, Whose eternal sway 
The myriad worlds of shoreless space obey, 

I crave Thy grace : oh, hear me when I pray. 

O God the Son, the Lamb for sinners slain. 
Who rescued man from death and broke its chain, 
I crave Thy grace—^grace never sought in vain. 

O God the Spirit, Comforter Divine, 

Who fain wouldst make each human heart Thy 
shrine, 

I crave Thy grace : oh, come and dwell in mine. 

O Triune Godhead, Deity sublime. 

Enthroned in light where creature may not climb, 
I crave Thy grace e’en here in earth and time. 

O Rest of God—unruffled, perfect rest— 

Midst earthly strife, by loss and sorrow prest. 
Calm Thou the tumult in my tossing breast. 

O Peace of God—abiding, changeless peace. 

Balm for all woe—grant me Thy sweet release ; 
Bid each perplexity and worry cease. 
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O Love of God—great, all-embracing love— 
Beyond those limits man can never rove ; 

I fain Thine infinite embrace would prove. 

O Light of God—pure, all-revealing light. 

Life’s explanation, putting doubt to flight— 
Shine on my path, and chase away the night. 

Rest, Peace, Love, Light: all these are freely 
given. 

Else unattained however I had striven. 

Earnest and foretaste of a coming heaven. 

Rest, spite of tumult; Peace, midst tossing sea ; 
Love, midst earth’s hatred; Light, whence 
shadows flee; 

Joy in aU sorrow ; Wealth in poverty. 

All this, and more, I may through Christ possess. 
To meet aU need in danger, storm, or stress. 

And help me five the life of righteousness. 

With this equipment to my life endow, 

I heavenward press with glory on my brow ; 

Yea, heaven is round me, in me, here and now. 
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O Perfect Peace, O Perfect Love and Rest, 
O God eternal and for ever blessed, 

I need no more, with Thee of all possessed. 

God in my heart, while I in God abide : 
This is true blessedness, whate’er betide. 
And only thus can man be satisfied. 
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Our Swallows 

How we look forward year by year to see 
When May comes round, with flawless constancy. 
The swallows come again our guests to be ! 

We always welcome them with fresh delight. 

The few first harbingers that come in sight, 
Weary, exhausted with their arduous flight: 

By instinct led across the trackless deep 
Through storm or sunshine Worthingward they 
sweep. 

And never fail their yearly tryst to keep. 

It takes them often several days before 
They quite recover from fatigue so sore ; 

Yet rest doth quickly energy restore. 

Soon they begin to joyfully discuss 
Their future plans as love grows clamorous. 

And choose their mates without delay or fuss. 

When they have tied their true engagement knot. 
With care and prudence they select the spot 
Most fitted for the coming mud-built cot. 
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The old ones take again renewed possession 
Of the old nook in undisturbed succession— 
This right appears conceded by the session. 

Over my bedroom windows, as a rule, 

They build nine nests, which there remain till 
Yule, 

The eaves o’erhanging cheery, bright, and cool. 

It shields them from the driving storms and rain 
That sweep at times across the Atlantic main 
Borne on the wings of furious hurricane. 

One pioneer for years renewed his claim 
To the same comer when the springtide came— 
We knew him by his voice to be the same. 

But one sad year when wintry days were o’er 
He came not back, as always heretofore : 

We watched expectant, but he came no more. 

And since that time the spot has vacant been. 
Each year untenanted it may be seen ; 

So swallows recollect their dead, we glean. 
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We usually have thirty nests ; some years 
We have had more of these small hemispheres, 
Until our house like busy hive appears. 

We like to watch them when the happy pair 
Lay the foundation with such prudent care, 

And each ahke the busy labour share. 

No other bird hath richer love-note sweet. 

Or one with true affection more replete. 

Than theirs when thus at growing nest they meet. 

’Tis really beautiful to watch them build 
So lovingly, and yet withal so skilled. 

By nature with unerring instinct filled. 

And don’t they chatter over every piece 
That helps to give their rounding nest increase ! 
It seems as if they know not how to cease. 

’Tis more of love, as all who note can see. 

Than of their building, though in due degree. 
This also is discussed consistendy. 

We love to see when summer crowns the year 

Four little heads in every nest appear 

And watch the birds bring food from far and near. 
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And I enjoy in autumn’s lengthening nights 
To lie awake and hear the little mites’ 

Incessant chatter, which my heart delights. 

Once in a while the parent birds bestow 
Needed remonstrance, but their tongues still go 
Right through the night until the morning’s glow. 

When nearly fledged the young are taught to fly ; 
With patient care and most persistently 
They coax them out, their new-found wings 
to try. 

The little things at first are sore afraid. 

To leave the nest when patent birds persuade. 
And oft ’tis long ere the first plunge is made. 

At last they venture and with much ado. 

As in their breasts tlirills a sensation new. 

While the old birds encouragement renew. 

Until with stronger pinions week by week. 

They gain experience, and begin to seek 
Their food themselves with busy eye and beak. 
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’Tis good to see them as they dart and fly. 
Skimming so swiftly yet so gracefully 
Around the house or in the azure sky. 

Now stronger grown, ’gainst storm and danger 
proof. 

They crowd in himdreds on our friendly roof. 
Keeping from all the other birds aloof. 

They know full well these birds are not as they ; 
That no such instincts o’er their lives bear sway. 
Each spring and fall to take their trackless way. 

Then, as the days draw in with quicker pace. 
Comes the “ Committee ” to inspect the place 
And look in every nest where young they trace ; 

Tliese delegates, that come we know not whence 
Or whither go after their conference. 

Seem gifted with unique intelligence. 

Three times each year they never fail to come. 
And their last visit makes the welkin hum ; 

Then on the morrow every nest is dumb. 
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It seems so strange next morning and so stiU— 
The birds, which yesterday with happy trill. 
Made merry, gone and none their place to fill. 

This is our sign that autumn days are by. 

Our sign that frosty winter draweth nigh ; 

And so wfe lose our swallows with a sigh. 

It does seem lonely when they all have fled 
And all at once, by faultless instinct led. 

Until another seven months have sped. 

The house, the garden, all is hushed and still; 
But they elsewhere their mission must fulfil— 
God guard their flight and keep them safe from ill. 


And God Who whispers in the swallow’s ear 
Speaks to my soul—^I need have no fear : 

“ I know thy path,” He says ; “ be of good 
cheer.” 

From the chill winter of this dying world I fly ; 
He calls me to that sunnier clime on high ; 

I spring my wings and take my flight—^I do not 
die. 
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Evening Thoughts 

What have I done for God to-day ? 

What have I tried to do ? 

Have I helped any on the way ? 

Wm any soul hereafter say, 

“ ’Twas well I met with you ” ? 

Have I a brother’s burden borne 
Or sought to help him bear ? 

Said a kind word to those who mourn 

Or cheered some heart oppressed and worn, 
Seeking its lot to share ? 

Has the soft sunshine of a smile 
Brightened some face to-day. 

One weary moment to beguile. 

That would not, e’en for that brief while. 

If I had been away ? 

What of the load I have to bear 
Myself—my special cross ? 

Have I been self-absorbed with care ? 

Morose or brooding in despair. 

Rebellious at my loss ? 
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Or have I tried to lift the weight 
And bear it cheerfully. 

Lest the dark shadow penetrate 
To shroud some happier estate 
And cloud another’s sky ? 


Will others better be or worse 
For what I’ve said or done ? 
Good will result or the reverse, 
For either blessing or a curse 
Will surely foUow on. 


Have I retained this fact in sight 
And used my influence 
Exclusively for truth and right. 
Lest evil, with its withering blight. 
Might gain predominance ? 


It may be inadvertently 
I did some wrong allow. 

Some evil sanctioned thoughtlessly 
If so, whatever it may be. 

Oh, stay the mischief now. 
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Have I all hasty words restrained ? 

Or are they ranlding stiU ? 

Have I some gender spirit pained 
Whose confidence I might have gained. 
Now nipped by smart or chill ? 


My work I know each passing hour 
Is part of Heaven’s great plan : 

Has aught been robbing me of power ? 
Or have I used each moment’s dower 
To do the best I can ? 


AU useful work, whate’er it be. 
Or great or seeming small. 
Confers on life nobility. 
Linking our souls with Deity, 
Who sees and notes it all. 


“ Workers with God ” : no higher bliss 
Can man or woman know ; 

What otherwise might seem amiss 
Is thus the greatest happiness 
Heaven can on us bestow. 
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Have I attempted through the day 
To keep this thought in view ; 
Letting it have its needful sway, 
Lest carelessness might else betray 
Work given me to do ? 


How often I, alas, have failed ! 

How often missed my aim ! 

How often has some ill prevailed. 
And thus my usefulness curtailed ! 
I own it. Lord, with shame. 


Forgive me : yes, again I pray 
This prayer, and always must! 
Undo all evil, put away 
The sin that Thou hast seen to-day. 
The lack of faith and trust. 


And where I tried to do my best 
Accept my grateful praise ; 
May Thy rich blessing on it rest. 
Thy kind approval to attest. 
Throughout the coming days. 
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I thank Thee, too, for all the good 
Thou hast to-day supphed : 

For friends and home, for health and food— 
Mercies in richest plentitude, 

Needs fuUy satisfied. 


May Thy blest Spirit now anew 
His benediction seal; 

Thy Covenant of Love renew. 

And may Thy peace, hke heavenly dew. 
Into my spirit steal. 


Protect me through the coming night. 
Preserve from all alarm ; 

Watch o’er my bed till morning fight, 
For thus encircled with Thy might 
No foe hath power to harm. 


And when the dawn with rosy hue 
Unlocks the gates of day. 

My heart with grace and strength endue. 
And steadier purpose to pursue 
My onward, upward way ; 
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Until the summons which awaits 
Each soul shall come to me ; 

And light all darkness dissipates, 

And death flings wide the Golden Gates 
And sets my spirit free. 


